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INTRODUCTION 



In Fall 1982, 1.8 fiillioa ooder graduates enrolled ia California's colleges 
and universities. Hov did these students and their families »eet the costs 
of attending college? 

In the past, answering this question of the ability to pay the costs of 
college seewd less urgent than it nov does* The State's long tradition of 
tow or no fees at public colleges and universities, its expansion of finan- 
cial aid progrMw for needy studentSt «nd the tmendous grotrth of federal 
loan and grant funds during the W^Os appeared to make the need for a detailed 
investigation one of low priority^ particularly since the data required for 
such a study were not easily available. In the last tour years, however, 
the costs of attending college in California have increased sharply t little 
growth has occurred in funding for State student aid program, and the 
federal goverasent has cut back sharply its grant and loan program 
raising disturbing questions about access to higher educational opportunity 
in California. Moreover, data are now available to help answer questions 
about student costs and finance. As a consequence, the California Post- 
secondary Education Comission has begun a co^rehensive analysis not only 
of hov students iseet the costs of attending college but also of the effective- 
ness of existing State and federal financial aid prograas in assuring access 
for needy students. 

• This is the first of tliree reports to stea fro« this study. It seeks to 
deteraine the desographic characteristics and financial circusstances of 
students in each of the four segsents of California higher education in 
order to understand 1^ students and their faailies neet the costs of 
attending college, includes the use of personal financial resources and 
State, federal, or instituMonal financial aid. 

• The second report, scl^uled for completion this spring « will inventory 
the sources of student financial aid for California's needy students and 
describe how State, federal, institutional, and personal financial aid 
program are packa^d. 

• The third and final study, tentatively scheduled for coiqiletion next 
sumer, will involve the development of a coiq»uter slsulation mdel to 
enable State policy mkers to assess the potential inpact of alternative 
financial-aid policies and prograsi structures on students, institutions, 
and the State. 

This report first reviews its sources of data by exmining the design and 
acjfliinistration of the Student Expenaes and Resources Survey (SEARS), the 
procedures used to weight the responses to that survey, the issue of response 
bias, and lisiitations of the data. Second, it explores the credit-load and 
course-taking patterns of undergraduates in California' s four sep^nts of 
higher education. Third, it analyzes the danographic characteristics of 
California undergraduates and examines differences in these distributions 
asong students with different credit-load patterns. Fourth, it explores the 
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finaacial ciMractecisticf of these students aad the differences in th* 
ecoaoMlc circimtances of students in the different se^wnts. Fifth, it 
exsaines the cost of attendance in the segnents and looks at the factors 
that produce cost differences. Sixth, it analyzes how undergraduates and 
their faailies aeet the cost of attendance and describes how parental con- 
tributions, student contributions, grant aid, and loans cosine for sinilar 
students in different segments to aeet college costs. Finally, it identi- 
fies several unresolved issues of student finance for further investigation. 

Afloog the Mjor findings of this report are the following six facts: 

1. In 1982, aore thMi 300,000 CoMmity College students csm fro« faailies 
with incoaes under $12,000 or were self-supporting students whose own 
incoaes fell below that level. ThU was the highest concentration as 
wll as the largest moiber of low-inc«w sti^nta in any of the four 
sepsents of higher educetiop in California. The second highest concentra- 
tion was in the State University, followed by the independent institu- 
tions, and the University of California. All four segnents enrolled 
about the ssm proportion of aiddle-incoae students, but at the upper 
end of the incoae .spectnioi, tim hi^st concentration of students froa 
faailies with inches of at least $48,000 was at the University of 
California, followed by the independent institutions, the State Univer- 
sity, and the Cusiunity Colleges. 

2. When expenses for housing, food, books and supplies, transportation, and 
other costs of different types of students are coabined with average 
tuition and required fees in each of the segaents, the differences in 
cost aaottg the se^ents generally widena rather than narrows. For 
exaaple, in 1982-83 total average student expenses, including tuition 
and required fees, for financially <tependent full-tiae undergraduates 
were $2,900 in the Co»mity Colleges, $4,405 in the State University, 
$5,385 in the Itaiversity of California, and $10,280 in independent 
institutioaa — but in each case the difference was greater than the 
difference in required fees. 



3. Low-incoae students in all segswnts were the aost likely to receive 
grant assistance to help thea aeet the cost of attendance, and the 
percentage of undergraduates receiving grant aid in each segaent re- 
flected not only the overall incoae distribution of its students but the 
cost of attendance. The higher the cost of attendance, the greater the 
percentage of students receiving grant aid. Jtoreover, full-tiae students 
were auch aore likely to receive grant assistance than part-tiae students, 
generally because they were less likely to be eaployed while enrolled, 
and because their own earnings were likely to be Iwwtr than those of 
part'tioe students. 

4, The greater financial burden of attending a high-cost institution falls 
on both students and their faailies, but the greatest inaediate burden 
falls directly on the parents of financially dependent students rather 
than on the students theaselves. The exception is financially self-sup- 
porting students, who face both the direct and indirect costs of select- 
ing a high-cost institution. 



Financial aid in the forw of grants, loans, and work-study assistance 
helps to reduce significantly the expense of attending college and ot 
selecting high-cost options, particularly for laost low-incoae and some 
middle- incMie students. The greater the students' fanily incoae, however, 
the greater is the share of overall increased costs students and their 
families nust pay. 

The siajor cost to stu tents to attend a wore expensive institution is not 
the isnediate out-of-i ocket cost, since direct student contributions are 
quite siailar aflK>ng the four-year segnents, but instead students' in- 
creased long-term indebtedness fro* loan obligations. 
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ONE 

DATA SOURCES AND RESEARCH METHODS 



The two basic sources of data for this report are the 1982-Si Student Expenses 
jnd Resources Survey (SEARS) of the California Student Aid Cowaission and 
the Fall 1^82 student enrollment data files of the California Postsecondary 
Education Comission. 

The SEARS data, gathered by oeaas of the questioaoaire reproduced in Appen* 
dix A, coatain a t#ealth of Inforwitioa on the individual, acadeiiic, and 
financial characteristic* of mire than 23,400 undergraduate and graduate 
students, althougti the individual respondent's identity and privacy are 
protected: 

• First, the data include information on respondents' gender, age, ethnic- 
ity, marital status, citizenship or residency status, dependency status^ 
and family size. ' 

m Second, they cover respondents* segment of attendance, their place of 
residence while attending school, how far they reside from school, whether 
they attend full time or part time, their academic level based on units 
completed, and their grade point average. 

• Third, they include a broad range of infonwtion related to students' 
individual and family financial circimtances ; their expenditures for 
room, board, books, transportation, and other school-related expenses; 
the different sources of funds they use to finance their education includ- 
ing ptf cental contributions, student contributions, scholarships and 
graats, loans, and work; and whether the student has applied for and 
received aid frcmi the federal Pell Grant program, the Student Aid Commis- 
sion's programs, institutional aid programs, and/or the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program. 

The 1982-83 SEARS survey was the fifth such survey in the past 15 years 
conducted by the Student Aid Commission to develop student budget infor- 
mation for its grant programs as well as to permit research by both the 
Student Aid C<»amission staff, the se^^nts , and other State agencies. 



SHARS QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION 



The ^arly SEARS questionnaires were designed by the Student Aid CoiMissinn 
ind segmntai representatives with the aid of a consultant from the College 
Sthotarship Service, a subsidiary of the Educational Testing Service and the 
College Board. The 1982-83 questionnaire was updated and modified from past 
surveys by the Student Aid Commission staff in cooperation with the Student 
Aid Commission's research advisory committ^, which included one representa- 
tive from the Community College Chancellor's Office, one from the Co«>unity 
Colleges, one from a campus, and one from the systemwide offices of each of 



the University of California and the California State University, as %#ell as 
representatives fro« independent colleges and universities, private proprie- 
tary schools, and thtf Postsecondary Education Cowission. The questionnaire 
was then pilot tested at^ three institutions, discussed with student respon- 
dents, and Modified to sake the neaning of several questions clearer and 
proMote unaabiguous responses to then. Each of the segnents had the option 
of adding up to three questions to the survey fora for its own students- 
The University added one about financial aid applications of its students, 
while the Co—unity Colleges added three. 

The Student Aid Coonission then sent the questionnaires to 40 aewber insti- 
tutions of the Association of Independent California Colleges and Univer- 
sities (AICCU) and the systeswide offices of the three public segments for 
distribution to casqpus coordinators at the institutions where a 5 percent 
randon sasiple of students was surveyed by Mil. 

The participating institutions included all nine caapuses of the University 
of California, 15 of the 19 State University cai^uses, and 23 of the State's 
106 CossBunity Colleges. The 23 Coaawmity Colleges were one of four such 
groups used by the Chancellor's, Office of the Coaswnity Colleges for a 
variety of federal ci^liance and other reporting requlre««nts , having been 
selected by its Analytic Studies Unit as representative of the deswgraphic 
characteristics of California Conwinity College students as a whole. As 
with the selected State University causes, the Student Aid CoMission 
agreed to this saaq>le of 23 Coawunity Colleges based on assurances of their 
representativeness by the Chancellor's Office, whose Analytic Studies Unit, 
along with officials at the 23 colleges, was thereafter responsible for 
adninistering the SEARS questionnaires at those colleges. 

Of the 64,604 questionnaires distributed, 21,281 were returned for an overall 
response rate of 32.9 percent. Aaong the 40 independent colleges and univer- 
sities, 4,470 of 13,348 questionnaires were returned, for a response rate of 
33.5 percent. For the University of California, 5,556 of the 12,698 ques- 
tionnaires were returned for a response rate of 43.8 percent. For the State 
University, the response rate was 35.3 percent, with 5,803 of the 16,450 
students returning questionnaires. For the Coannmity Colleges, Ussen 
College failed to distribute and coaplete its questionnaires in time for 
analysis, but 5,452 of the 22,108 Coaaunity College questionnaires were 
returned for a responsf rate of 24.6 percent. These response rates were 
coaparable to or higher than those for the four previous SEARS surveys, and 
the nuH^er of responses was adequate for analysis as long as analyses were 
not extended to saall subpopulations within the san^les and were based on 
reweighted saa^les for each se^nent. 

Students responded at different rates in different institutions within each 
sega-nt as well as aaong the different segaents. For exaaple, aaong indepen- 
<lent institutions, response rates varied froa 15.6 percent at Occidental 
College and 21.2 percent at thf University of La Verne to 58.9 percent at 
California Institute of Technology and 66.0 percent at Pomona College. 
Aaong CoflMunity Colleges, they ranged froa a low of 6.4 percent at Inperial 
Valley to 61.0 percent at Coluabia College. 

»lore iaportant for statewide analyses, different types of students responded 
at different rates. Wore full-tiae students tended to respond than part-tiae 



stiitleiits« IS wore oldrr students than young students, more Wiinwn than 

sw»n, and whites and Asians more than Blacks or Hispanics. These differential 
response rates created certain biases in the raw, unweighted respondent data 
ttiat needed to be adjusted if the respondent data were to reflect accurately 
the known characteristics of students within each segment as a whole. 



WEIGHTING OF THE SEARS DATA 



After the SEARS responses were received by the Student Aid Coaaission, its 
research staff excluded all non-credit students and all credit students not 
planning to enroll for the full acade«ic year» and then developed weights to 
adjust the responses frw» each segsient's students in light of the segment's 
tul l-t iwe/part-tiflie and undergraduate/graduate enrollioent. The resulting 
data were reviewed at metings of both the Student Aid Comission's Research 
Advisory Cinmittee and the Student Budgets CowBittee this past Septewber. 
At these meetings, representatives of independent institutions and of the 
University of California indicated that this weighting provided a reasonably 
accurate description of their students' known characteristics. In contrast, 
representatives of the State University and the CoiMunity Colleges raised 
questions about the ethnic composition and representation of aid recipients 
m the weighted samples for their se^^nts. 

Moreover, California Postsecondary Education Comwissiun staff concluded that 
while the Student Aid Comiss ion's weighting procedures were appropriate for 
examining budgets of the full-time students who are typically served by its 
financial aid programs, they were insufficient for examining how all California 
undergraduates, including part-time and non-credit students currently meet 
the costs of attending college. Substantial differences in the charac-* 
teristics and circumstances of full-time students, part-time students taking 
six to 11 units, ^nd single course takers made the development of separate 
weights for each of these groups essential — particularly in the Community 
Colleges, where over one-third of their students enroll for fewer than six 
units per term. Likewise, non-credit students in the Community Colleges and 
credit students enrolling for a single term in all segments needed to be 
included m order to reflect accurately the characteristics of all under- 
graduates . 

Postsecondary Education Commission staff therefore reweighted the SEARS 
respondent data to reflect the known credit load, sex, ethnic, and age 
characteristics of all undergraduates in each of the three public segments 
as of Fall 1982, based on the Commission's enrollment data files, which come 
irom the Chancellor's Office of the Community Colleges for this segment and 
the systemwide offices of the University of California and the State Univer- 
sity The Comission's computerized files contain enrollment and demographic 
mturroation on students enrolled in the Fall term for each of the past six 
years jnd are used regularly by the Commission in its studies and reports as 
well .IS by other segisents, the Legislature, the Governor, the federal govern- 
ment, and other states. They include each student's credit load, gender, 
ethniiity, age, academic level, place of residence, institution last attended, 
and other individual characteristics, but they lack information on student 
budgets, linancial aid applicant or recipient status, dependency status, or 
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the ioco«s of •tudents and their faailies. (The Postsecoadary Education 
C«is8ioa does not have a cooparable enrollaeBt data file for all indepen- 
dent institutions that would perwit it to weight the SEARS data froa the 40 
independent college;* and universities as it could for the three public 
segnents • ) 

Because the 1982 file for the CoMBunity Colleges contained incoopLete infor- 
aation on State-Supported non-credit students, Co^ission staff used total 
non-credit enrollaent figures provided by the Departaent of Finance's Population 
Research Unit- For 51 Conunity College students whose credit load was 
unknown, staff assias^d that their credit-load patterns were similar to those 
of the other 99.9 percent of SEARS respondents at Coawunity Colleges, and it 
followed a siailar procedure for the two public four-year segments. (Appendix 
B coopares the original saaples and the reweighted saoples by selected 
student characteristics for each of the segnents.) 

The Student Aid CoMiission's director of research concurred with these 
weighting Methods, agreeing that they peraitted a fuller and wore coaplete 
analysis of SEARS inforsation for the Postsecondary CoMBission's research, 
and plans to use the reweighted data in any subsequent analysis of SEARS 
data by the Student Aid Cocaission. In the developoent of the report, the 
weighting procedures were also discussed with staff of the Office of the 
President of the University, the Chancellor's Office of the State University, 
and that of the Cosnunity Coll.eges. 

In suis, the weighting procedures eaq»loyed by the Cosnission serve to adjust 
the SEARS student characteristics to correspond with the known credit load, 
ethnic, age, and gender characteristics of all undergraduates in the Univer- 
sity and State University and of all Cownity College students, as well as 
confora to other known characteristics of these students, such as the number 
of financial aid grant recipients «K>ng thea. Because independent college 
representatives had already concluded that the SEARS data as weighted by the 
Student Aid Conission generally reflected the basic characteristics of 
their stt dents, the resulting data taken together provide the «ost accurate 
mforaation currently available on how different types of students in each 
of California's four segnents of higher education »eet the costs of attending 
college. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 

In using SEARS data as the foundation for the infonsation on student and 
family incoaies, dependency status, student budgets, and otl|er financial 
characteristics of undergraduates reported ir the reaaining sections of this 
report, a nuaber of limitations aust be kept in aind. 



1 



The deaographic characteristics of Goaaunity College students in the 23 
aaaple schools that the Chancellor's Office selected for study appear 
for the aost part to be statistically representative of/the known charac- 
teristics of all Coaaunity College students in the State, but questions 
have been raised about whether the financial circuaatances and financing 
patterns of the low-incoae, minority students attending the colleges in 
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the SEARS Mtmple are cooperabLe to those froo ioner-city colleges in the 
Mjor urban districts. Although the available evidence sunfests that 
they are, and thus that the sa^le reaains adequate » Co«»i»sion staff 
believes that future surveys of this type should include such colleges* 

All the anavers to the SEARS questiofwaires are student responses. In 
Mny inatancea, sti^nts are in an excellent position to answer questions 
abcNit theMelves or tteir characteristics « but in other cases their 
knonledge is often indirect or incwivlete at best. For example, other 
surveys such aa RadMr and Miller's 1973 econimetric research on demaod 
and aupply in hi^r ethication augseat that loi#*incoaw atudents tend to 
overeatisate their faailiea* incme ali^tly, while aiddle«inc<Me students 
teMi to uwtereatiMte their f»iliea* incime becauae of their lack of 
knowledg4fr about non^salary sources of inccMe* Whether this is true or 
not of SEMIS data ia not possible to detenaine, although the SEAKS 
questionnaire sought to discourage students froa guessing or misestiaM*- 
ting parental incoM in two weya: (1) by including '^I have no idea what 
ay parent* a ittcca» waa"* aa one of nine poasible responses to the parent 
incoM queatiM, and (2) by uaing ittc<Me intervals for the other eight 
rather than aaking for apecific incoM figures. Cowaission staff asauaes 
not only that atudent reaponaea to queationa about inccm are oot seri* 
oualy biaaed for any portion 'of the aoyle or for any segment but also 
that whatever bias say exist applies to students in all segisents and 
thua doea not coa^roeiae the validity of interse^ntal coaqparisons* 
(Coaqparisona of SEARS incooe data with other incooe data are discussed 
ttore fully in Appendix C of this report* ) 

Becauae reaponaea to SSMS incosM^ questions are interval responses , 
ataff has coaiputed aean or ai^rage values by uaing the aiiii^oints of the 
intervala, baaed on the aaauoption of a uniforai distribution of respon- 
dents within each interval. Likewise, in counting Mdian values, the 
staff haa aaauMd a uoiforv distribution of responses within the interval 
containing the aiedian caae. 

Although the interval reaponae categories provide infonaation about 
differences in the ways aid and non-aid recipients at both aiailar and 
different inatitutiona mmmt the Coats of attendance, they cannot answer 
acre specific questions about the operation and ef fectiveneas of partic-- 
ular financial aid prograaa the taajor focus of the second Comission 
repoit in this series, scheduled for cMipletion later this year. 

The saall niid»er of CMWinity College non**credit students^ and University 
of California and independent inatitution part-tiise students responding 
to the SEARS questionnaire liait the degree of analysis that can be 
undertaken using these subsets of the SEARS data even after reweighting. 

Finally, changes in s<w 1982-83 interval response categories fro« past 
SEARS quest ionnairee create certain problems in comparing fa«ily income 
distribution over tiB« beyond the cofl^lications imposed by general 
changes in faaily-iacose levels • This is particularly true of '*5tud*?nt 
and spouae income'* information, because in 1*^80 the highest jvsilable 
income category was "S5,400 and above,*' compared to "$32,000 or more'* 
this past year. 



After co«arlai weighted data to other liaoim tnfocaation, such as the 
auBher of graat recipieota and the inco«« diatributtona in Ceosus data, 
CoMissioa .taff believea that the SEARS aaapU. correctly weighted to 
reflect the koowu age. gender, ethnicity, and credit-load distrlbutlcm of 
undergraduate .tudtnta in each aegmnt, also adequately reflects the distri- 
bution of other selected student characteristics in each segs^nt such as 
parental and student incosws. dependency status, and financial aid applicant 
and recipient patterns. 



\ 
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TWO 



ENROLLMENT PATTERNS AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CALIFORNIA UNDERGRADUATES 



AiMng the 1.8 aillion imdergradiMtes in California's colleges and univer- 
sities in Fall 1982, iwjor differences existed aoong the CoMRinity Colleges, 
the Calif omi^a State University, the University of California, and independent 
institutions Un their course load and level. Within the segaents, still 
further differences distinguished students enrolled for different credit 
loads and at different levels. 



DIFFERENCES IN CREDIT LOAD 

The percentages of full-tine and part-tioe students differ stril(iAgly aaong 
the four se^nts, as Display 1 on page 12 reveals. At the Coonunl^ty Colleges 
in Fall 1982, feiier than one out of every four students was enrolled full , 
tim for 12 units or swre per teca; instead, 77 percent were cnrolXed part 
tine in credit or State-supported non-credit courses. At the State Itaiversity, 
over seven out of every ten undergraduates were enrolled full tisw, with 
only 28.0 percent enrolled part tioe. At independent colleges and universi- 
ties, nearly eight of every ten attended full tiaej while at the University 
of California sore than nine out of every ten did so. These credit, load 
differences reflect differences in sefffentnl aissions, policies, and tradi- 
tions as well as stwtent characteristics. Nowhere are these differences 
illustrated no re drasMtically than in the Coaaunity Colleges, where their 
diversity of student clientele aakes it virtually iopossible to characterixe 
a "typical" Coaaunity College student. Rather, there are a wide variety of 
prototypical Cuaaunity College stu^tents as described in the Cooaission's 
earlier study. Through the Open Door (1976), and aore recently by Steven 
Sheldon and others, in the Coaaunity Colleges* report. Statewide Lonnitudinal 
Study (1982). 

Not only are Coaaunity College students less likely to attend full tiae than 
students in any of the three four-year segments, but they are also auch aore 
likely to enroll for feiwr than six units per tera and often for only a 
single course. As noted earlier, in Fall 1982, over one-third of their 
students twre enrolled for fewer than six units, and this "extr«M part-tine" 
group accounted for 44.1 percent of \ their total credit enrollaent. In 
contrast, extrene parr-tine students lionstituted just 6.8 percent of under- 
graduates at indepenuent colleges and imiversities, 4.6 percent at the State 
University, and only 2.0 percent at th^ University of California, In these 
four-year segMuts, the vast aajority of part-tiae students took between six 
and 11 units per teca. ' 

In addition, the C<«Bwnity Colleges are the only one of the four segaents to 
provide State-supported non-credit instruction as part of their course 
offerings to regularly enrolled students. Although such courses in citizen- 
ship, adult basic education, and English as a second language are not offered 



by all of the State's 106 Coanmity Colleges, they constitute a large and 
inportant part of the offerings of several districts such as North Orange 
County, Rancho Santiago, San Diego, San Francisco, and Santa Harbara. 
Statewide, 12.0 percent of all Comuity College students enrolled in these 
courses in Fall 1982. 



DEMCX5RAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF CALIFORNIA UNDERGRADUATES 

In suasarixing the sex, age, and ethnicity of students within each se^nt 
and exraining differences in these characteristics aooog students with 



DISPLAY 2 Percent and Number of Students in Each 
Credit Load Category ^ Segment, Fall 1982 
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different credit load*, four groups of C owuD ity College students warrant 
separate attention — full-tioe students, part tiaers taking six to 11 
units; part tiaers taking fei^r tban sin units per tera; and non-credit 
students. Because part-tiaw enrollaents are proportionally so omch less in 
four-year institutions and because f<Nier differences exist aaong the part- 
tiaw students in these segmnts, the analysis of undergraduate characterise 
tics in the four-year segoents can focus largely on only two groups — 
full-tiaw and part-ti»e students with occasional reference to extreae part 
tiaers. 



Characteristics of Coinnunity Colleae Students 

Sex: Although as of Fall 1982, 45.3 percent of all Coaaunity College students 
were aen and 54.7 percent woaen (Display 2), this distribution varied consider* 
ably by credit load. TIm» aajority of full-tiae students — 52.2 percent — 
were aen* but sflXMig those enrolled for six to 11 units, 52.2 p<irrcent were 
woaen. Aaong both extreae part tiMrs and those taking non-credit courses, 
however, nearly 60 percent were 



DISPLAY 2 Perceat Mind Number of students of Each 
Gender by Credit Loed Category, Calif ornia Coaminity 
Colleyes, Fell 1982 
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Age ; OispUy 3 shows that less tban lulf of all Co— un ity College students 
in 1982 were under 25 y«ars old, vhilm 37.5 percent were 30 years of age or 
above. FuLI-tioe stttdents were tte youngest, with 75.5 percent of thra o 
under 25 and 87.2 percent under 30. On the other hand, only 30 percent of 
those enrolled for fewer than six units were umler 25; nearly one-fourth 
•wre in their 30s, and mre than one-fourth were 40 or older. Among non- 
credit students, only 27.6 percent were under 25, while alaost 40 percent 
were at least 40. 

One of the reasons for the aarked differences in the age structure of full- 
and part-tiaw students in these colleges was the wide range of prior postsec- 
ondary course work. Nearly 80 percent of all full-tiae students described 
themelves as frestoen or sophoaores based on the nuaber of units already 
collated, but only slightly over half of the part tiswrs enrolled for fewer 
than six units did so and 'nearly 20 percent of the« already possessed bach- 
elor's degrees. Aaong non-credit students, 43.3 percent described themelves 
as frestaen, 12.5 percent aa fifth-year undergraduates, and aUrast 20 percent 
were college graduates. 



DISPLAY 3 Pmrcent and HumJt>er of Students in Each 

Aq9 Group by Crndit Load Category, California community 

Collegma, Fall 1982 
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Ethnicity ; Nore ethnic ainority students enrolled in the Cocmu.ity Colleges 
than in all three other seflMnts of California higher education coe^ined, 
and they cooprised a larger proportion of the Cooounity College enrol laents. 
Aside fr«B the large concentrations of Asian and Hispanic students er.rolled 
in non-credit courses, the largest percental of ethnic ainority students in 
the Coonunity Colleges are enrolled either as full-tisw students or as part 
tioers taking six to 11 units per tera. Though tlw nua^r of ethnic Minority 
students enrolled for fewer than six units is large, this credit- load category 
has the highest concentration of white students 68.5 percent of say of 
the four credit-load groins (Display A). 
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ftarical Status: 



Display 5 illuatrates the variation in aarital status aaong 

CoMunity College students enrolled Cor different credit loads. Overall, 
the CoMuaity Colletes had the lowest percentage of tingle students (55.2 



percent), the highest percentage of aarried students (35.6 percent), and the 
highest percentage of single parenta (9.2 percent) of any of the segments. 
Aatmg full-tiae CooMtnity College students, 77.7 percent wre single, 14.6 
percent aarried, and 7.6 percent single parents. However, Mong part-time 
students enrolled for six to 11 units, 31.2 percent were Married and 10.6 
percent single parents; and MMng those enrolled for fe«wr than six units, 
47.6 percent were married and 9.4 percent single parenta. 



DISPCAY 5 Percent of StwlMts in Each flarital Status 
Category by Credit Load Category. California Coammity 
Colleges, 1982'83 
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CharacterlsUcs of State tniveralty Undergraduates 

Althougli diversity prevails aaong State University students as well, they 
constitute a aore hMQgeneous gt<nt:p than tbose'in Ctwunity Colleges. 

Sex: Ovel-all, 4B.9 jwrcent of the State University's undergraduates in 1982 
were aen, and the other 51.1 percent woaen (Display 6), with little differ- 
ence in these percentages between full- and part-tiae students. The full- 
tiae student perceota^s (48.6 percent Mn and SI. 4 percent iroaen) nearly 
aatched those for all students, and aaonp part-tiae students the percentages 
were even aore closely hslanced (49.6 per .nt aen and 50.4 percent wooen) . 



DISPLAY 6 Percent and mmber of Stxidenta of Each 
Gender tv Credit Load Category, California State 
University, Fall 1982 
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Afe: A greater percentage of State University undergraduates were under 25 
years old tban in tlie Coanmity Colleges — among full-ti«e students, 81.4 
percent » and aaong part-tlae students, approxiaarely 45 percent (Display 7). 
Hore than 63 ^rcent of all State (diversity undergraduates and sore tban 75 
percent of all part-tiae uadergraduates were upper-division students. 
Alaost a fourth of part-tiae stud^ts were in their upper 20s and nearly a 
fifth in their 30s, reflecting not only Mie greater tendency of upper-dlviaibn 
State University students to attend part tiae but also the increased l^s(h 
of tiae required to earn a bachelor's degree vhen enrolled on a part-tlwe^ 
basis . 



DISPLAY 7 FercMt and Number of Stwimts in Bach 
Age Group Credit Load Category, California 
State University, Fall 1982 
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Ethnicity ; Slightly higher percentages of State University students than 
Commity College students were white (66.6 percent, co^ared to 63.1) and 
• Asian (11. I percent coopared to 8.3), while snwller percentages are Black 

or Hispanic (6.5 versua 8.6 and 9.3 versus 13.1 percent, respectively).. 
Unlike the CoMimity Colleges, the State University distribution of minority 
students does not vary SMch Mong fuU-tisMS and part-tise undergraduates; 
thus their likelihood of attending either part tiB» or full ti«e is generally 
no greater nor less than that of white students (Display 8). 
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ftorif 1 Status: Display 9 mhow the aaritat status of State University 
undergraduates and liew it varied by credit load- Overall, 77.6 percent of 
State University undergraduates were single, 17.1 percent aarried, and 5.3 
percent single parents. AM>ng full-tiise students, 84.6 percent were single, 
U.l percent urried, and 4.2 percent sinsle parents, but asong part tiaers, 
32.2 percent were married and 8.2 percent single parents. 



DISPLAY 9 Pmreeixt of students ia Each Marital Status 
Cate^ry ^ Credit Load Category. California State 
University, 1982^83 
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Characteristics of University of California Undergraduates 



Sex : The percentages of raen and wmen University undergraduates differ troa 
those in all three other se^ents because a awjority — 51.0 percent -- were 
«en in 1982, despite a steady decline in their proportion in recent years 
(Display 10). Slightly aore than half — 50.6 percent ~ of full-tine 
undergraduates were Mle, as were 8oiiw%fhat «ore — 55.4 percent — of the 
saall Quflrtser of part-tiTC students. 



DISPLAY 10 Percent etnd Itumtfer of Students of Each 
Gender by Credit Load Category, University of 
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Age ; The age of UiAversity undergraduates reflects the predoaioantly full- 
tiae character of study st its cu^uses and the fact that aost of its under" 
graduates enter as fresteen the year after graduating froa high school: 
92.9 percent of its full-tiae undergrsduatss were under 25, only 4.9 percent 
are in their late 20s, and barely 2 percent were over 30 (Display 11). Even 
its few part-tiae undergraduates were in traditional college-age groups: 
nearly 80 percent are under 25, and 90 percent were under 30. Since the 
typical University first-tiaw fresbMn is 19 years of age or younger, its 
doainsnt pattern of full-tiae study aeans that alaost all of its undergrad- 
uates who co^lete their hacbelor's degree do so before they reach their 
•id-20s. 



DISPLAY 11 FmrsBnt and mmber of Students in Each 
Agm- Croup by Credit Load Category, University of 
California, Fall 1982 
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Ethnicity : Nearly 70 percent of all Itoiversity undergraduates in 1982 were 
white and 16 percent were Asian, while just 3.3 percent were Black and 6.0 
percent Hispanic (Display 12). Blacks were soowwhat nore likely to be 
enrolled as full-tiae students than were Asians, whites, or Hispanics, • 
although as with all University undergraduates, the vast aajority of Asians 
and Hispanics were also enrolled full tisw. 



DISPLAY 12 Fercmnt and Ifumber of Students of Each 
Ethnic Oroup by Credit Load Category, Universitv of 
California, Fall 1982 
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Marital Statiw: Display 13 8b«wa tbe aarital status of University uodergrad- 
iiat«s. Overall, the Uaiversity had the highest percentage of single under- 
graduates — 93.3 percent — of any segtwnt. Only 4.6 percent were narried, 
and 2.1 percent were single pamts. Aaong full-tisw undergraduates, 94.2 
percent were single, 4.1 percent Mrried, and 1.7 percent single parents. 
The percentage of single part-tioe stuitents was also high — 83.8 percent — 
but 10.3 percent were sarried and $.9 percent were single parents. 



DISPLAY 13 Percmat of Students in Each Marital Status 
Categorv bv Credit Load Category, University of 
California, 1982-83 
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Characteristics of Independent College and University Undergraduates 

The 40 iadependent colleges aad universities whose students wre surveyed in 
the 1982-83 SEARS SMple are' Mong three tioes this sany eligible to partic- 
ipate in the California Student Aid CoNBission's prograas. Their data were 
weighted by the Student Aid CoHiission to reflect the credit- load distribu- 
tion of all independent institution undergraduates planning to enroll for 
the full 1982-83 year. 

Sex: The weighted SEARS data show that a clear aajority of independent 
college uadergraduates in 1982 were woaen (Display 14). Aaong full-ti«e 
undergraduates, 55.0 percent *»ere woaen, as were nearly 67 percent of part- 
timm undergraduates. 



DISPLAY 14 Fmrcent snd Itwabmr of Students of Each 
Gender by Credit Load Category, California Independent 
Institutions, Fall 1982 
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Age: The age dittributioa of iiidep«fident college imdecgradiaates was aost 
like that in tbe State University, with 80.5 percent of them under 25 years 
old (Display IS). TtMir one narked difference was a greater concentration 
of students over 30. Aaong full-tia» undergraduates, like those at the 
University of Califomis, the v«st awjority appeared to have entered college 
directly froai hi|^ sche«l, since fully 92.3 percent were under 25; only 4.3 
percent were in their late 20s; and only 3.3 percent were 30 or older. The 
age of part-tiaMB undergradnates was quite different, hoiMCver: Very few were 
19 or younger, only 39.1 percent were in their 20s, and the rest wre at 
least 30. In fact, while 36.6 percent were in their 308, 19.4 percent were 
at least 40. Clearly, a substantial portion of part-tiM undergraduates at 
California's independent institutions were consicterably older than aost 
California undergraduates in its public universities. 
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Ethnicity : Overall, « greater percentage of indepeniteat college undergrad- 
uates were white (76.2 percent) than In any of the three public se^nts, 
although a larger proporticm of Black and Hispanic students iwre enrolled at 
these institutions than at the University of California . A sswller percent- 
age of Asian^ Blacfct and Hispanic stu<tents were enrolled in Independent 
colleges than at either, the State University or the Coasminity Colleges. 
Nonetheless, Asian « Black, and Hispanic students comprised a nuch larger 
proportion of the independent institutions' full- tine undergraduates than of 
their part-tiae students^ with the differences particularly pronounced Mong 
Asians, who accounted for 9.8 percent of all full- tine hut only 2.2 percent 
of part-^tiae undergraduates (Display 16). Kearly 86 percent of part- tine 
undergraduates were white, conpared to 73.7 percent of full- tine undergrad- 
uates. It thus appears that tte vast Majority of older part-tiae students 
attracted to iiMtependent institutima were white* 



DISPLAY 16 Percent aod mmber of Students of Bach 
Sthnic Oroup ^ Credit Load Catm^ozy, California 
lodmpmndent Institutions, Fall 1982 
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Marital Status: Display 17 atevs tliat 85.3 percent of iadepeadeot institution 
uii4ertcaduatea were aintle. 11.4 percent Mrried, and 3.3 percent single 
parenta. It also akowa t%»o very different patterns between full-tine and 
part-tiM uadergradttates.t. iteong tte full-tiae students, the pattern was 
very mtch like ttMt of their counterparts in the University: 93.5 percent 
were single, 4.6 percent aarried, and 1.9 percent single parents. On the 
other hand, the part-tiae pattern was swat siailar to that in the State 
University except that a higher percentage of sMrried studenta at independent 
colleges had children. In that, 54.8 percent were single, 36.9 aarried, and 
8.3 percent aingle parents. 



DISPLAY 17 Fercent of Studmnts in Each tiarital Status 
cite^rv Iv C«5it Load Category. California Indmp^ent 
Institutions, 1982'83 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA UNDERGRADUATES 

/ 

Ooe ba«lc aeasiire of the types of studeats beiag served by California's 
se^ents of posisecoodary educatioo and of the extent of educational oppor- 
tunity in the State is the iacoM distribution of u»!ergraduates and their 
faailies in each of tte four segMmts. Financial barriers hai^ long been 
recognised aa aMong the aost significant obstacles to educational access and 
choice; aest State, federal, and institutional financial aid program have 
been founded in order to reduce these obstacles. Thus student and faaily 
incoM is a asjor ingredient in the assessaent of students' ability to pay 
for higher education and the first elevent considered in deteniining their 
financial need. 



FINANCIAL DEPENDENCY AND INDEPENDENCE 



Any description of the financial resources of California's students aust 
resolve the question of «#hose incoae is nost a^ropriate to consider — that 
of the student's parMts, or that of the student, and if aarried his or her 
spouse. The anstfer to this question <fa!pends on whether students are still 
financially dependent on their parenta for financial siqvport or are finan- 
cially independent and self supporting. 

At first glance, such a distinction appears fairly clear cut, but the issue 
is confused by different federal and State criteria for deteraining students' 
dependency status. 

• According to the federal definition, students are considered financially^, 
independent if they aeet three tests: (1) they were not claiaed ae 
incoae tax dependents by their parents or legal guardians for either the 
past tax year or the current school year; (2) they did not' live in their 
parents' or legal guardians' hooa for aore than six iMefcs in the past 
year or the current oms; and (3) they did not receive $750 or more in 
direct financial support froa their parents or legal guardians in either 
year. 

• The California State definition of independent student status uses there 
sane three criteria, but applies thm not just to the current and past 
years but to the current and past three years. 

This definitional difference creates aabiguity for the 5 to 10 percent of 
California's undergraduates who would be considered independent if they 
apply for federal financial aid but dependent if they apply for State aid. 

This report uses the federal definitions of dependent and Independent student 
status because they appear to aore closely aatch the actual patterns of 
student and parental support aaong SEARS respondents than do State defioi- 
tions. ' In other words, it uses the faaily incoae of federally dependent 
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sttul^tA «ad the 99tWMul aad fpout; tacoae of federally tndepgadeot students 
in the folloviac exMiaatioa of the dependency and Incoae distributions of 
studeats la each sefliMot. 

As shown la Display 18 below and throu^ page 32, 54.6 percent of all Coaminity 
College attttfeata were finaacially iadepeadent or self supporting in Fall 
1982, while 45.4 perceat etill rely at least i« part on their parents for 
fiaaacial support sad assistsace. As with aost other CoMuoity College 
studeat characteristics, however, this distribution vsries considerably with 
credit lead. Aaoag full-tiaa studeats, 71*1 perceat are dependeat on their 
psreats for st least a i^rtiM of their fiaaacial airport. Aaoag those 
earolled for sis to II aaits per tera, 90.7 perceat are depeodeat. Aaoag 
extreae part-tiae stutets earolled for fewer than six uaits, oaly 30.5 
perceat are depeadcat, as sre oaly 33.0 perceat of thoae enrolled ia non- 
credit courses. 



DISPLAY 18 Percent of Stwients in Sach Federal Financial 
Depet^encv Status Cacegozy bg Segment ami Credit Load 
Category, 1982-83 
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In the State Univertity, dependent students coaiprise 65.9 percent of all 
undergraduates , but nearly 75.0 percent of all full-tiae undergraduates, 
coapared to only 45.7 percent of part-ttsw students, are dependent according 
to federal standards. 

Mot surprisingly, since tlie vast OMjority of University of California under- 
graduates are under 25 years old aad are enrolled full tii», 85.2 percent of 
thea in 19*3 were still floaacially dependent on their parents. Furtherwore, 
since the age of University uodergraduates does not vary sharply between 
full-tiae and part-tiae students, the percent of dependent students was high 
awmg both grotips — 86.0 percent for full-tiae and 75.8 percent for part- 
tiae undergraduates. 

Over 75 percmt of all imdergraduates at iadependent institutions were 
financially dependent, but tte aarked differences in the deoographic character- 
istics of full-tiae ai^ part-tioe students at these colleges and universities 
are evident in their percentage of financially dependent students as well: 
87.0 percent of full-tiae students, coopered to only 32.8 percent of part- 
time students. 



DISPLAY 18 (continued) 
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Federal FinaaciMl Dependency Status of Students In Each 
Segment by Credit'Load Category, 2983 



ity Collgge» 
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6.0 to 11.9 Uolts 50.7 W.3 

Oa<l«r 6.0 Uniti 30.5 69 5 

Non-credit 33.0 67.0 

Total 54.6 

Statg Uai vers ity , _ 

Full-Tfe 74.5 25.5 

P«rt-Ti«e 
Total 
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34.1 



Univereity of Celiforoia 

FuU-Ti«e 86.0 14.0 

Part'Tliae 75.8 24.2 

Total 85.2 ^8 

Independeat tnatitutione 

Full-Ti.e 87.0 130 

Part-Tt«e 32.8 67.2 

Total 75.6 24.4 
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FAMILY INCOME OF DEPENDENT STUDENTS 



Family InccMiie of Community College Students 

As noted earlier, sore than 70 percent of all full-ti«e Cowunity College 
students in 1982 wre <tependent on their parents for at least a portion of 
their financial su^rt. As shotm in Display 19, 15.7 percent caae fr^fli 
faailies with annual incMes in 1982 of less than $12,000 per year; 23.6 
percent caae fraa from faailies with incoaes of between $12,000 and $23,999; 
40.7 percent were fr«B faailies earning $24,000 to $47,999, and the rcMiniag 
20.0 percent were froa faailies earning $48,000 or aore. Slightly greater 
concent rat iona of dependent stiutents frma fMsilies with incoaes of under 
$24,000 per year occur in the two part-tiae categories than among full-tiae 
atudenta, but otherwise no atriking differences distinguish the faaily 
incoae of part-tiae froa full-tiae dependent students. As was true of these 
"part-tiae students, the proportion of dependent students aoong those enrolled 
in non-credit courses was low — 33.0 percent -- but their percentage fc<M 
low-incoae faailies was quite high: 45.7 percent froa faailies earning less 
than $12,000, and 76.3 ^rcent froa faailies earning less than $24,000. 



DISPLAY 29 Percent of Financial Iv-D&P^'^^^^ Students in 
Each Family Income Category by Segment and Credit Load 
Category, 1982-83 
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Family Income of State University Undergraduates 

In the State Uaiveraity, 12.2 perceat of its depeadent students came trom 
fuilies with iacoaea telow $12,(KK>, aaother 20.8 percent fros faailies 
earnios between $12,000 aad $23,999 , 44.0 percea*. fra« faailies with incoaws 
in the $24,000 to $47,999 range, and the reaainiag 22.9 perceat Croa faailies 
with iacMMS of $4S,000 or aore. Only very slight differeaces were evideat 
in the iacoae distributioas of fall-tiae aad part-tiae dependeat studeats, 
although the proportion who were dependent differed narke^ly (74.5 percent 
compared to 47.9 percent). 



Family Income of University of California Undergraduates 

Overall, fewer of tte Ihiiversity's depea<tent undergraduates cairn frM faailies 
with incwees of uiuier $24,000 in 1982 than in any of the other three segaents, 
and aore of thea caae fro« faailies with incoaes of $4S,000 and above, 
although the University's perceatage of depeadeat studeats froa faailies 
with aaaual iacosws of $60, (KK) or aore was aot as great as in the iadepeadent 
institutioas. Aaoag the Uaiversity's full-tioe dependent uadergraduates , 
only 8.7 percmt caae froa faailies earning less tiian $12,000, and only 
about one-fourth caae froa faailies with incoaes of under $24,000. On the 
other hand, 41.2 perceat of their faailies earned betweea $24,000 to $47,999, 
and 33.7 perceat caae froa fMilies with aaaual eamiags of $48,000 or aore. 
Aaoag part-tiae' depenc^t uatergraduates , fasily iac(»es i#ere coacentrated 
aore oa both eads of the iacoae distributioa thea were full-tiae studeats. 
That is, 13.1 perceat of the part-tisw depeadeat studeats' faailies earned 
under $12,000, coapared to 8.7 perceat of full-tioe studeats' faailies, and 
36.7 perceat caae froa faailies with annual incoaes of $60,000 and above, 
coapared to 20.3 perceat of the full-tiae students. 



Family Income of Independent InstitutkMi Students 

The proportioa of full-tiae dei^adeat studmits froa faailies with iacoaes 
under $12,000 aad betweea $12,000 aad $23,999 oatcbed alaost exactly those 
of cooparable stwtents at the State Uai/ereity. Oa the other head, the 
percenter of these full-tiae studeats froa faailies earaiag bettNN^a $24,000 
and $59,999 was coasisteatly lower thaa at either the State University or 
the University, aad it was counterbalanced sooewhat by the greater propor- 
tion froa faailies with iacoaes of $60,000 or aore (22.3 perceat, coapared 
to 20.3 perceat at tluB Uaiversity aad 13.1 perceat at the State Uaiversity). 
All in all, these faaily-iacoae distributioas of full-tiae dependent under- 
graduates suggest the possibility of soae sort of "niddle incom squeeze" at 
independent institutiiMis. 

The faaily-lncoae distribution of full-tiae dependent students at inde- 
pendent institutions differed aarkedljr frtm that of part-tiae students, 
with the relatively sasll size of the part-tiae group probably contributing 
to these differences. Coaprising less than oae-third of all part-txoe 
students at the iadepeadeat iastitutions and less than 10 percent of their 
totaL undergraduate earollaeot, part-tiae dependent students rarely caae 
froa faailies with incoaes of uader $12,000, while nesriy 31.0 percent caae 
trim faailies earning $60,000 or aore. 
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INCOME OF INDEPENDENT STUDENTS 



The income of fioaacially iDdependent undergraduates includes both taxable 
and non-tajuble earnings of the students theme Ives and, in the case of 
aarried un<tergraduates, the coari>iaed earnings of both the students and their 
spouses. Display 20 shows the incoae distribution for these students for 
each segaent. 



Income of Independent Conmunity CoUege Students 

Financially iadependimt or self -supporting^ students in 1982 constituted 
nearly 55 percent of all Coamnity College students, including 28.9 percent 
of full-tiae stu<tents, 49.3 percent of part-tine stwtents taking between six 
and 11 units, 69.5 percent of all those enrolled for fever than six units 
per term, and 67.0 percent of all non-credit students. Among these full-tiae 
students, 16.8 percent had incoMS of less than $3,000 per year; 15.4 percent 
earned from $3,000 to $5,999; and 25.5 percent had incomes of between $6,000 
and $11,999. In short, 57.6 percent or nearly six out of every ten financially 



DISPLAY 20 Percent of FinanciMUv^i^cpemient Students 
in ffacA Student and/or Spouse income Category by Segment 

and Credit Coad Category, 1982-83 
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University of California 

Full-Time (12.906) 32.6 27.4 21.6 11.4 7.1 

Part-Time (2,009) 3-6 16.4 18.7 31.5 29.8 

Total (14.915) 28.7 25.9 21.2 14.1 10.2 

Independent Institutions 

FuU-Time (13.381) 25.5 23.4 21.9 12.6 16.6 
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Total (32,020) U.O 17.6 23.5 16.5 31.4 
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&n<l«pendeiit full-tine students in Che Coomiaity Colleges earned less than 
$12,000 per year. The resfaining 42.3 percent were fairly evenly divided 
between those earning $12»D00 to $23,999 and those with incoaes of $24,000 
or above. Among independent students enrolled for six to 11 units per tera, 
9.2 percent had incoaes of under $6,000 per year and 14.4 percent had incoaes 
bet%feen $6,000 and $11,999. In contrast, 46.1 percent had incoaws of $24,000 
or «ore, with nearly three out of four of thai earning $32,000 or isore. 

A siaiLar pattern prevailed aaong students taking fewer than six units: 5.6 
percent had incoaes of under $6,000; 10.4 percent earned between $6,000 and 
$11,999, and 5».0 percent^ earned aorc than $24,000 per year, with three- 
fourths of these having incoaes of $32,000 or above. 

Aaong indepemtent stuiients enrolled in non-credit courses, Barke<) concentra- 
tions of incoaes occurred at both ends of the spectrua, with aore than one- 
third having incoaes of less than $12,000 per year and nearly one-half 
earning $24,000 ori«ore. 



Income of Independent State University Undergraduates 

In the State University during Fall 1982, financially independent students 
coo^rised 25.5 percent of the full-tiae undergraduates and 54.3 percent of 
the part-tiae students. Harked differences existed between the two groups 
in their incooe distributions, with slightly aore than 20 percent of full- 
tiae studenta having incoaes of under $6,000 per year, with this group 
divided evenly between those earning less . than $3,(M}0 and those earning 
aore, while the other 80 percent vmre fairly evenly distributed aaong the 
higher three incoae categories. In contrast, very few of the part-tiae 
students had incoaes of less than $6,000*, aore than one-fourth earned between 
$12,000 and $23,999; and nearly half had incoaes of $24,000 or aore. 

The overall incoae distribution of independent undergraduates in the State 
university shows that the percentage earning below $6,000 per year was aore 
than twice as large as in the C<»«inity Collets — 24.2 percent, coiqpared 
to 11.4. Siailarly, 43.8 percent of independent State University students 
earned less than $12,000 coapsred to 25.4 percent in the Coaaunity Colleges. 
On the other hand, only 31.5 percent of independent State University students 
had personal or spouse incoaes of $24, (MK) or orare, cohered to 49.4 percent 
of Coaaunity College independent students. 



income of Independent University of California Undergraduates 

The vast aajority of self-supporting undergraduates at the University of 
Cjlifornia have very low inc«ses, with 32.6 percent of full-tiae independent 
students earning less than $3,000 , 60.0 percent less than $6,000, and 81.6 
percent less than $12,000 in 1982. Even aaong independent part-tiae students, 
the percentage with incoiws under $12,000 is considerably larger than in the 
other two public scgaents — aanng several reasons because nearly two-thirds 
of thea are single. At the saae tiae, 31.5 percent of thea had incoaes of 
$12,000 to $23,999, and an additional 29.8 percent had earnings of $24,000 
or acre- 
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Incmne of Financially Independent Students at Independent Institutions 

Such substantial differences esist between the incoM of financially inde- 
pendent undergraduate fall- time and part-tioe students in independent institu- 
tions that the overall incoae distribution of all these students is not very 
oeaningful. Half of tlM full-tlae students had incooes of less than $6,000, 
and of these, half had incoMS of less than $3,000. Ammg the part-tiae 
students, on the other hand, only 14.1 percent earned less than $6,000 and 
0.6 percent less than $3,000, while 24.6 percent had IncosMS of $6,000 to 
$11,999; 19.1 earned between $12,000 and $23,999; and 42.1 pe^ceac earned 
$24,000 or BO re. Indeed, 32.0 percent had student and spouse 'incoMs of 
$32,000 or Bore. Nonetheless, the proportion of self-supporting students at 
independent colleges earning between $12,000 and $23,999 was at least a 
third less than in any public seg^Mmt — only 19,1 percent, coopared to at 
least 30 percent elsei^re. 



OVERALL INCOME OF STUDENTS ACROSS THE FOUR SEGMENTS 



In order to coapare Uie overall incoae distribution of students in Califor- 
nia's colleges and universities, coapatibility ■uat be achieved between the 
differing incoae intervals used by the SEABS questionnaire to gather incoae 
data froa depeodent versus indepemtent students. While aost of the SEARS 
incoae categories for the two grot^s of students are coapatible, they differ 
at the upper end of\the incoae range. For coaparative purposes, the two 
sets of scales have bbth been collapsed into four incoae categories: under 
$12,000; $12,000 to $23^,999; $24,000 to $47,999; and $4«,000 and above. 

\ 

\ 

Income of FuU-Tlme Studehts 

As Display 21 below shows, aaong California's four segaents of higher educa- 
tion, the Conmaity Colleges have the highest concentracion of full-tiae 
students with few financial resources: As of 1982, 27.8 percent either caae 
froa faailies earning less than $12,000 or earned less that $12,000 if they 
(and their spouse, if aarried) were self supporting. The State University 
bad the second largest concentration — 25.2 percent followed by indepen- 
dent institutions witk 20.4 percent and the University of California with 
18.9 percent. Furthecaore, mong these low-incoae students, those in the 
C(»Minity Colleges often had fewr resources available to spend on education 
than undergraduates in the other segments because more than one-third of 
thea were dependent students froa faailies with one or aore children and an 
additional one-fourth were financially independent single parents with 
children- In the other three sef^nts, a far saaller percentage of finan- 
cially independent low-incmse students wre raising children as single 
parents; instead, the vast aajority had only theaselves to aupptfftV 

The SMme relation among the segsMOts prevailed for students in the $12,000 
to $23,999 incoae category: The largest concentration was in the Coomnity 
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Col lege* (22.7 perceot), foIlo«Md in onter by tlie State University (20.2 
percent), indepeadent inetitutiooa (19.0 percent), end the University of 
California (15.7 percMt). 

For the $24,000 to $47,999 category, the percentages were very siaiUr 
across all four segwents — slightly •ore than 35 percent in each of the 
public se^ents, and 32.8 percent in independent institutions. 

The greatest differences awmg the sclents occurred in the high-incoM 
category of $48,000 dr aore. In every segpmt, alMSt all of the full-tiae 
undergraduates la this grosip ace financially dependent; hut at the Coanunity 
Colleges Mly 14.2 percent of fall-tiae students cone fro* high-incoM 
faailies, coated to 17.7 percent at the State University, 29.0 percent at 
the thiiversity of Calif orala and 27.9 percent at independent instittttions. 
Despite the high percratage of stttdents froa these aore affluent faailies at 
the Iteiversity, a larger proportioa of its students in this category coae 
froa faailies earning hetweea $48,000 and $59,999, than at independent 
institutions, where a slightly larger percentage of students in this category, 
coae froa faailies with incoaws of $60,000 or aore. 



DISPLAY 21 Percent of FuIl^Timc students in Sach 
Family Incoam Category by Segment, 1982-83 
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Income of All Students 



Focttsing OS tte inc^iae of all students in each segoent rather than that of 
only fttll-tlM students, Display 22 shows that in the Cowunity Colleges, 
the inclusion of pnrt^tiae students reduces to 22. S percent the proportion 
of students with incoaes of less than $12,000, coapared to 27.8 percent for 
full-tiae students. Their inclusion alao reduces the percentage of low 
incosw i^ergraduates at the State University as iiell — to 23.1 percent 
fro« 25. 2 percent for full-tine students. These shifts in incone distribution 
indicate that pert-ti«e atutents in these two sefsents generally have higher 
incomes than full-tiae stwtents. But in the ttaiversity of California, tlM 
inclusion of part 'tine students did not change the percentage, and in the 



DISPLAY 22 Pmrcent of All Students in Each Familv 
Income Category by Se^rment, 1982-83 
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indepeodeat last 1 tuCiooa , their Incluflioo increases the size of the lowest 
iacoae groiqp to 22.0 perceat, froa 20.4 percent for full-tiae studoits. 



lacluding psrt-tiiae 8tiid(Mts ia the overall iacoae distributions raises 
slightly the percentage of Cu—uuity College students in all three of the 
>the upper- iocoM categories sad increases slightly the proportion of State 
Iteiversity stadeats in the $24,000 to $47,999 raage; but it ashes fev other 
aarked differeaces ia aay segMrat's overall student- incooe distribution 
coapared to its fnll-tiaw stadMt- iacoae distribution. Thus, overall. 
Display 22 shows that the largest concentrations as well ss the largest 
nuabers of leif-i ac oaa studests are ia the Coaaunity Colleges and the State 
University — 303,000 sad 5«,000, respectively. Wile low-incoae students 
also sttttsd the Oaiversity of California moA iadep«ideat institutions, s 
genersl relstioaship exists acroas all four se^neats between the cost of 
attending any segaent and the incoae distrilmtion of its students. 



FAMILY IHCCME DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA FAMILIES AND STUDENTS 

/ 



nJe 



nsture of the relet ionship betWMn the cost of attendance and stiMlent 
ei^rollaeat patterns is further clarified whea the Incoae distribution for 
all California faailies ia the 19B0 l^ipttlation Cenaua is c«^p«red wi^ the 
oj^erall incoae distritetion of stutoits sad stutoits' fMiilies in esch of the 
four segpents. The chief ▼alue of this coaparison is to illustrate which 
incoae strata within the general State populatioa typically enroll in each 
/segaent awl irfiether the ctmcimtration of tte varioua incoae gro^s aaong 
students is greater or less than the concentration within the general popula- 
tion. 



The iacoae categories in Display 23 for the 1980 Census correspond closely 
to the iacoae categories for the 1982-83 SMS fueetionaaire sfter adjusting 
for iacoae growth betweea 1979 sad 1982. The display shews that the coacen- 
tratioa of low-iacoM students is 51 perceat grester aaong full-tiae students 
•ad 22 percent greater aaong all students in the Coaaunity Colleges than 
aaong Calif omis faailies as a whole, "nwir eoaceatratira at the State 
Uaiversity is also sigaificaatly higher thaa aaong all California faailies, 
and it is surprisingly high at ioMlepiradmt institutimis as well. 

The proportion of students froa faailies in the $12,000 to $23,999 range, 
however, approaches that of the geMral California p<^ulation only in the 
Ciiaaiinity Colleges sad State Ihiiversity, particularly when all students and 
aot Just full-tiae students sre inclaited. The proportion of stutents froa 
faailies with incoae s ia the aiddle range between $24,000 and $47,999 is 
only slightly lower for both full-tiae and all students in the three pf^lic 
segaeats than for Calif omiana mm a i^le, although the proportion is s«M^t 
below the State average aaong stnd«sts at inde^adent institutions. Aiut, as 
expected, the caaceatrstiM of students frsa faailies with incoaes above 
$48,000 exceeds the proportion of all California faailies with such incoaes 
in every segaent except the Coaaunity Colleges. In pert, this steas froa 
well-known deaegraphic factors affecting college participation rates, but it 
also illustrates om of the liaitations of sucb coaparisons. Nearly all tlm 
students in the over '^$48,000'* incoae category are financially dependent 
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ifitdeats wiiose parents «r« typically over 40 years of age. Age bas always 
been generally asaociated vith incoae, and the income distribution of dependent 
students stould aost appropriately be coi^iared with the income distribution 
of California faa^lies whose head is 40 to 54 years old» not with all Califor- 
nia f ami lies which inclute a great many young persons just beginning their 
careers. 



DISPLAY 23 Family Zncomm Distribution of California Families 
and Students, 1980 Census and 2982^83 StuJent 
Expenses and Resources Survey 
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\ FOUR 

THE COSTS OF ATTEJOMNG COLLEGE IN CAUFORNIA 

DetACBiaioi how ■nch collcse comtm re^rw ciioosias Mong several defini- 
tioM of tbe cost of college etteiidaoce. 

o 0am definition of tteoc coeto ie elnpl^vUie tnitioa mmI required feee 
cterged etiadeate (Caraegie Coaiisaioa, 197X> PP- 20, 21). 

o A second end breeder definition is tJle ont-ot-pocket coot to the students 
end tteir f allies, including toition end reared fees, rooa end board, 
books and supplies, travel, and other living cWsts that nay be partially 
of fact for needy students by financial aid. 



A third and even broader definition Uclndes, in addition to theae costs 
the wages or incoas lost by students in order to attend college. (All 
three of these definitiona are discussed at length in the CoMiasion's 
report. The Price of Adsdssion . 1983 . pp. 13-18.) 
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The first of these definitions is conBonly used in State budgetaty discus- 
sions, where tuition and re^iired feea are often viewed as the asjor financial 
barrier to college edncatioa and tuition-free "low-coaf public higher 
elation haa long been regarded as the way to nake higher education de«>- 
cratically accessible. « 

As ifvortant as the aaemt of tuition and reared fees undoubtedly are for 
nany studenta, the visw that these chsrges are an adeq^te definition of the 
costs of attendance is liaited because, even in public institutions, tuition 
and required fees represent only a portion of tbe coat of education to the 
student. 

A nore realistic view is thst the costs of attei^nce include what the 
second definition above liata aa expenses, what college catalogs often call 
the '*est lasted costs of sttsndsnce,** a^ what the StudMt Aid Conaissioa 
refers to as ''student budgets.** Ihese include the cost to Um student and 
famiy of tuition and required feea, rooa and board (either living at hoae, 
ia a college doraitory, or off caapns), books and at^lies, transportation, 
aod other living enpenees. These costs, and not siaply those of student 
charges, sre used in analysing stuttents* eligibility for financial sid sad 
in detecnining the Moaats of granta, work-study opportunities, and loans to 
be awarded tkrough federal. State, and institutional financial sid progros. 
They are also the costs that the 1982-83 SEAMS aunrey was designed to neasure 
•ysteastically; and for these several reaaons they are the ones that are 
used here to assess the costs of attendance. 
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SYSTEMATIC DIFFERENCES IN THE COSTS OF ATTENDANCE 



SystcMtic variatioas obviously exist ia costs or **stuilent budgets'* regard- 
less of the college or uaiversity students sttead.' For instaace, studeats 
wbo reside at homt sad csMttte to caapus geaerally speaiT less thaa those iiho 
live away froa heatt oitJMr ia donsitorieB or off canpus. Just as the costs 
for those livlag away fcoa hoae tead to be hi^^ ia certaia areas thaa ia 
others. ladecd, oae reasoa the I960 Naster Pisa Survey Teea recoMeaded the 
diversioa of aasy lover-divisioa s tu d eat s froa the Ihiiversity sinI the then 
Stste Colleges to the "readily accessible juaior colleges'* was "to protect 
faaily iaconss by pecaittiag sore studrats to li^ at hose lAile atteading 
college" (p. 169). 

SiBilarlyp the coats faced by aarried stadeats or single parents are typi- 
cally greater thaa these faced by aiagle stikteats, including as ttey <to 
bii^r average costs for housiag, food, sad child care. 

The Studeat Aid CsMiasioa a^ aest financial aid offices diatinguisl^ saong 
six different student budget cste^ries based on these systenetic differences 
ia students* raaid«Ke teing the schdol year and their aerital status: (1) 
single at hosM, (2) single on caapusp (3) single off cssvns, (4) asrricd 
without children, (5) asrried with children* and (6) single parent. They 
then develop "standard** or expected student badte(.s for each of these cate- 
gories to use in assessing the ability of stndrats snd their faailies to pay 
for college and the students' financial aid eligibility. Display 24 shows 
the reUtive distribution of studrats ia these six categories for esch 
segment . 

Oisregsrding for the nonent differences saong California's foar segaents of 
higher education in their general student charges, the following paragraphs 
describe differences in student costs Mmg these six categories of student 
budgets. They suggest thst if taltiM and fees are not cooated, only aodest 
variations exist aaimg the aegsmta within each of these Mget cstegories — 
tmt that aajor differences occur in ncm-iastructional costs of students in 
the several categories. 



Costs of Single Undergraduates Living at Home 

More than 80 percent of financially dependent full-tiae studeats and 60 to 
70 percent of dependent part-tine students in the Cua n uu ity Colleges lived 
at boae with their parents. Ifosrly SO percent of the dependent full-tiae 
and over 60 percent of\tim dep«utent part-tiae stwtents in the State thiiver- 
sity lived at hone as Well. In the University snd iodepentent institutiras, 
however, only 10 to 20 ^rcent of (tepei^ent full-tine undergraduates ranained 
at hiMBe. 

Full-Tiae 8tu<faMita : In 1982 , the average coats for books and supplies, 
trsnsportation, food, and aiacellaneoua expenses of single full-tiae <topendent 
students living at boae and conauting to caepus vaa $2,270 at the University 
of California, $2,340 at a g oa n un ity College, $2,405 at the State University, 
and $2,409 at an imtepcnitont institution. 
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Part'Ti— Stud— f t iteMt aiatia ttudrats llvint at how. virttMlly no 
41ff«rmce esistad bvtma vsrt-tiaa Cu— lu lty Collets •tudeat* takios six 
to 11 vaitM ($2,371) and that of Cttll-tiaa atitdaato ($2,340). Tbla lack of 
dif fames is costa naa not eoMistcat across thm otter ssipsnta, howovor. 
At iadsysiidcat iastltittioAS , for smivI** tlia few ^rt-tiM atudeata reaid- 
iag at heas had averafs ooa^iastraetioaal coata of ealy $1,726 coapared to 
$2,409 for ttelr aors stnarotts fsll-tiae cottntaryarta . Yet, in the State 
Ualveralty «id thn Uoivsraity of California, part-tips atudeata liviag at 
boM opsat $400 to $700 noro raspsctivsly than thslr fall-tins counterpartii, 
<#iUi aoat of the dif fames occnrriat ^^oa^ thsir •«niacellattsotts expenaea. 
For both fttll-tiM and part-tiM ds p n n dsa t atudsats liviag at hone, the 
above fignma do not irclada estinatsd paratal honaiag coats of about $SSO 
for each as«nat bscaaas these coata ifoald be borne by pamta regardleaa of 
where the atodsnt resides. 



DISPLAY 24 Fercmnt of students in Each autfgrot Cato^oty 
by Segmmnt and Crmdit Load Cateqory, 1982'83 
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Costs of Sinole Undflrgraduates Living on Campus 



Studeats In thia budf^t utetory attend iaatitutiona in all four scgneats, 
but tbe ai^er of rii— iiii 1 1 jf Colleges vitli domitories ia mmII. In a<Mitioi 
alaoat part-tifl» ladependent atiMteata in any four-year iaatitutiona lived 
OS caapua. Consequently, the everage cost* of tiieae groups of studenta are 
not included U tbe following cMpsrisons. At tbe State University, 11.3 
percent of all full-tiae nadergrsdnstcs bat leas than 2 percant of all 
part-tiM uadcrgradastes lived on cairns. At the University of Calif omia, 
nearly 3t percent of fnll-tiae and 20 percent of part-tioe undergraduates 
lived on csapus. This psttem vss even aore characteristic of independent 
institutions, with 64 percent of full-tiae but only IS percent of part-tiae 
undergraAiates living on ciapas » . 

Full'Tias 8 taints ; The aversge noa-instructioaal costs of decadent studeats 
ia this cstegery vsried froa $4,493 at the State thiiveraity to $4,585 at the 
University and $4,910 at independent institutions, with only sli^t varia- 
tiona ia these figures for finsacially ind^entet students. The cost 
difference between the State University and University stoned alaost entirely 
froa differences in doraltory fees of the respective aegaents. On the other 
band, the difference between University and in^pendent inatitution coots 
■ Til Mil i1 froa hi^r food and transportatitm coata at ii^tependent inatitutions 
and higher average expMditurea by their atudents for niscellaneous expenses. 

Part-Tiae Students ; Financially dependent undergraduatea attending part 
tiae and living <m caa^is typicslly spent several hundred dollars awre than 
their full-tiae u^rgraduate cmiaterparta and aa auch as $2,000 nore than 
part-tiae uadergrsduates living at hoae, priawrily becauae of bouaing coots. 



Costs of Single Undergraduates Living Off Campus 

In the Cufuaity Colleges, about 12 percent of financially dependent full-tiae 
Btttdenta and 96 percent of aelf-ai^porting full-tiae students lived off 
caapua but away froa their parenta* hoaes, aa did 24 percent of all part-tiae 
atudenta. In the State Univeraity, marly 39 percent of full-tine and 30 
percent of part-tiae undergraduatea lived off can^ua. The coaparable figures 
were 42 and 33 percent, reapectively, aaong University undergraduatea, but 
at independent institations only 17 percent of full-tiae atudenta and 36 
percent of part-tiae atudmita did ao. 

Full-Tiae Students ; ilaong financially dependent full-tiae undergraduates 
living off caapua u»d away fraa hoae, average non-inatructiooal expemliturea 
were $4,703 ia the State University, $4,783 in the University of California, 
$5,094 ia the Coaauaity Colleges, and $5,612 at in<tepeadent institutions. 
The greater coata of Conaanity College sti^nts co^ared to those in the two 
public universities steaaed alaoat entirely fr<Mi higher "aiscellaneoua" 
expenaes. The higter ei^enditures of atudenta at independent inatitutiona 
in coaparison with tte public universities ateaaed about half froa higher 
food and housing expenaes and half froa greater aisceliaaeous expenses. 
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la mil four ••^nta, averate expeaaas for fiiuacially iadcp«adeat full-tiM 
ustergraiteatM liviag off ca^ws wars virtually Cte aaae, raagiiis fn» 
$5,072 to 95,278. At the Stata CBiveraitT aad Iteiveraity, Oiair average 
«#aa approslMtcly $370 aore tbaa for dapeadeat atttdesta, with aoat of tha 
diffarcaca attribatabla to higher f ood aad touaiag coata. At independent 
iiiatitiitiona,( their avera^ tmm $360 leaa than their dependent undergraduate 
counterparta,\due priaarily to lower expenditarea for aiacellaneoua expenaes. 

Overall, fall-tiae atndeata in all four aegpenta who lived off canpua but 
away froa heae generally apeat $200 to $800 aore than ^ir couaterparta Mho 
lived oa caapaa. Siace aoat Coaauntty Cellegea do aot provide oa-ca^ua 
houaiag, the hoMiag choice for aoat dependcat atadenta in the Cewaity 
Collegea waa hetwaea living at haaa or liviag off caapaa. The differeace 
betwatt thaae tno choicea wea aore thaa $2,700, with the off-ca^aa atudeata 
apeading aore thaa double what atudeata coMutiag froa hoae apent. 

Part'Tlae Studeata : iteoag depeadaat atudrata liviag off canpua, average 
expeadituraa ia the three public aegpeata of part-tiae rtadenta were $300 to 
$900 greater thaa thaae of fnll-tiaa atudeata, but at i»lepeadeat iaati- 
tutiooa, they were aoM $350 leaa thaa for their full-tiae coAaterparta . 

Financially indepaadent part-tiae atudrata liviag off caapaa apeat coaaider- 
ably aore thaa «ay other groi^ of aingle atudmta living off-caapua » froa 
aa little aa $250 aore at the Onivaraity 19 to $1,200 and $1,600 aore at the 
State Oaiveraity ai^.the Coaaaaity College, reapectively. 



Costs of Married Undergraduates Without Children 

Soae aarried atudeata without children continue to receive financial aupport 
from their faailiea and are thaa ccmaidered financially <tependent, but the 
Mjority of aarried atadenta in all ae^aenta are financially independmit. 

rull-Tiae Stadeata ; Average espensea ia the public aegaents for i^epMdent 
atudeeta of thia budget categocy ranged froa $7,605 at the Univeraity of 
California up to $7,907 at tha CoMuaity Collegea, and stood at $9,789 In 
iadependent inatitatieas. Two-thirda of the greater expenaes of atudeata at 
iMtepoMtet iaatitatiMW ataaMd froa ei^raditarea for food aad houaing, 
while tlM other third caae froa aiacellanemia expenaes. 

Part'Tiae Students ; The average expeaditurea for part-tiae students in this 
category tend to be aoMwhat higher thaa for their full-tiM couaterparta in 
the sa«e ae^enta. Two apparent exceptiona at tha University of California 
and independent institutions involve too few cases for reliable generalisa- 
tion. 



Coats of Married Undergraduates with Children 

Avera^ student expenaea of aarried atudenta with children were at least 
$1,000 Co $2,000 aore than of aarried students without children in the saae 
seffuent. Across the segaents, these oon- instructional expenses generally 
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raaged fro* • total of $9,000 to $11,000 per year, not countlAg child-care 
costs oft«a incurred by stud«nta with young children. 



Costs of Single- Parent Undergraduates 

Financially dependent single-parent undergraduates were alnost as coamon as 
financially ii^epcndent ones in all segments except the State University, 
where they were outnuabered by ln<tependent single parents nearly two to one. 
The serious financial circoMtances of May of thea is illustrated by the 
fact that their expenditures in all segaents were considerably lower on 
average than tbose of Mrried students and siailar to thoae of single students 
living off caapus " ranging froa $4,500 to $6,600. 



SECaiENTAL DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL COSTS OF ATTENDANCE 



Differences In non-instructional costs such as housing, food, books, and 
transportation are one basic factor that infliwnces the average cost of 
college attendance, but a second is the often substantial differences in 
general student charges, such as tuition or required educational fees. 
Often time t«M> factors reinforce one aaotter and thereby widen the differ- 
ences in average costs aaong segpents. Less often, their Mixture reduces 
this differmce. 

In the last f<H»r years, rapid fee increaaes at the State diversity and 
University as well as tuition increases at independent colleges have Widened 
the gap in general studrat charges awag thea and betwen thea and the 
CoMunity Colleges. For exMple, although user fees in tiie CoHtunity Colleges 
have risen froa virtually nothing in 1979-«0 to approxlantely $A0 in 1982-83, 
total required fees for California residents at the State University have 
increased froa $204 in 1979-80 to an aVterage of $505 in 1982-83 and to $702 
in 1983-84. At the University of California, they rose froa $731 in 1979-80 
to $1,294 in 1982-83 and to $1,385 in 1983-84. And at California's indepen- 
dent institutions, tiMsy increaaed froa an average of $4,124 in 1979-80 to 
$5,992 in 1982-83, ami they rose again in the current year. VQien average 
non-inatructional exp«ise8 are coa^ised with these charges, the differences 
in cost asong the segaents generally widen still further. 



Total Costs for Dependent Students 

The overall average cost of attending a Cnasunity College in California is 
substantially lower for dependent students than that of attending any other 
S4>giaent — $2,900 in 1982, coapared to $4,405 in the State University, 
$5,385 in the University, and $10,280 in independent InstitutionB . The 
reason it not only that C<»unity College required fees are considerably 
lower thaa even those in the State University and other fout-year institu- 
tions, but also that a such" higher proportion of Coomuiity College students 
Live at hoae while attending college rather than residing on campus or off 
coapus and avay froa hoew . 
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For ttic ««ae tmmmoa, tte $«,40S MVtmgs CMt for dependent students at tbm 
State Iteiversity is lower then at thm University of California aiul at inde- 
pei^ent institutions, again both tecaitse its required fees are about balf of 
those at the Ooiversity and no sore than 10 to 15 percent of what indepen- 
dent college stutets are charged and because a larger proportion of its 
dependent sti^ats live at hesK and lu—ute to classes than at the tteiversity 
or indcpe^ent institutions, where on-caapus or off-campus living is the 
predoaiaaat pattern. 

Since nost Iteiversity and independent college dependent students reside in 
caapus donsitoriea or off caapua and wvay frm hose, the non- instructional 
cost differences between their students are quite aodest. Consequently, the 
najor cost gap between thea » nearly $4,900 — arises principally fro* 
substantial differences in tteir required fees. 

Exceptions exist, of cirarse, to ttese general patterns. For instance, in 
19S2 iti generally cost finMcially depe»lent C unnun ity College students who 
lived ^f caapua and away froa hoae aore to attend college than it cost 
coaparable State University undergraduates living at hoae, despite their 
paying an average of $455 to $505 less in fees than the State University 
students. Conversely, for the few depoident students at the University who 
live at hoae with their parents, the oversll cost of attending the University 
was less than for coaparable State Ihiiversity students living off caapus, 
despite their paying $789 aore in required fees. 

Nevertheless, the general pattern aaong dependent undergraduates, and parti- 
cularly aaong those att^ing full tiae, is for se^sental differences in 
their characteristic residence pattenu to reinforce segaental differences 
in required fees, thereby widening the overall differences in costs aBKWg 
Che segaents. 



Total Costs of Independsnt Students 

The average total cost of attendance for financially independent undergrad- 
uates with incoaes under $12,000 in 19S2 was $4,276 in the Coaaunity Colleges, 
$S,333 in the State University, $6,600 in the University, and $10,270 at 
independent institutions. Sia^lar costs for those independent stuttents with 
incoaes of $24,000 or aoK« were consistently aore: a^roxiaately $9,300 to 
$10,300 in the Coiinity Colleges, $9,800 to $11,000 in the State University, 
$12,000 to $12,6004n the University, and to $13,700 to $14,000 at independent 
institutions. 

Differences in asrital status as well as residence patteriis tend to account 
for these cost differences. For exM^le, indepenitent students with incoaes 
of under $12,000 tend to be single students who typically live on cai^us in 
Horwitories or off caapus in rented apartaents or other quarters. The 
aon-inatructional coapoaent of student budgets for these students is noraally 
higher than aaong dependent coaauter students and often aost like that of 
single dependent students living in siailar off-csi^pus bousing patterns. 
Aaoag this group of independent students, however, non-instructional costs 
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differences very wltliin e Mich narrower range t»ecau*e of the iiailarities in 
living pattema. Aa a result, the aajor differences in the cost of attending 
college for thea atea froa differences in tuition or required fees aaong the 
various institutions and segments. 

Although sosw indepandcat students vith incooea above $12,000 are single and 
a fe«f with incoaas above $24,000 are too, aost of these students tend to be 
ol<ter than deprndeafladergraduates or than imtepeadeat undergraduates with 
lower iacoaes. They are also aore likely to attend college part tiae, and 
a larger proportieo of thea are likely to be aarried or single parents. 
tAile the fiaaocial circuaataacea of such ladepeMlMtt students vary widely 
within ai^ aaaag the sugpents, the largest differences in their student 
budgets sre likely to stea froa faaily circuaatancea and froa segaental 
differaocea in tuition mad required fe«s. As noted earlier, even the non- 
instructional portiwi of aarried or single-parent budgeta is wich higher on 
average than aaong single students. 
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FIVE 

SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



The prisary respoBSibility for Mseting the costs of attending college con- 
tinues to rest vith studmits tteMelves and their faailies, but the growth 
of student financial aid program at institutiimal. State, and federal 
levels over tJie past two decades has helped to reduce tbm financial obstacles 
to college attesdarce for students ^ cannot afford the expenses tbemelves 
or whose parenU cannot afford the«. As a consequence, four current sources 
of support for college attendance can be identified as (1) parrots, (2) 
students, (3) grant assistance, and (4) loan aid. The four Mjor sections 
of this chapter discuss the role of each of these sources of support in 
turn. 



PARENTAL SUPPORT 



For nearly 30 years, the College Scholarship Service (CSS) has provided 
assistance to postnecondary institutions, state scholarship progrsas, and 
other agencies through its need analysis services. Togetter with the Aaeri- 
can College Testing (ilCT) Prograa, it provides national standards for the 
detecBiination of students' financial need. Aa it explains in its nanual for 
financial aid offices and a^ncies (1983, p. 9): 

The underlying assuaption of the CSS need analysis systea is that 
psrents have an obligation to finance the education of their 
children to the extent that they are able. . . . Another oajor 
assiaption of the CSS need analysis systea is that the size of the 
fasily and any extraordinary expenses that the faaily asy have 
■list be considered in order to aeasure the true ability of the 
fwsily to contribute to educational costs- So, too, aust such 
factors as the sge of tte parents, the value of parents' assets, 
and the lUMdwr of working parents be weighed — factors that will 
alter s faaily' s financial strength. 

For financially dependent stuifents, then, the sIm of expected parental 
contributions is a najor deterainant in asressing students' ability to pay 
the costs of attendance, and hence in assessing their financial need. 
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Parental Support of Full-Time Students 

As Display 25 on page 52 shows, the percentage of full-tiae students who 
reported any direct financial contribution froa their parents toward their 
education varied widely frcM segaent to segaent. 

Parents of Coaamity College Students ; Over 70 percent of full-tiae Coaaunity 
College students sre considered financially dependent, but only 51 percent 
received direct psrentai contributions. At least two factors probably 
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coatributed to this Mrlwd difference: First, a significant percentage of 
these students caw froa faailies with incoaes under $24, (KM), and for soae 
of these faailies no financial support asy have been possible. Second, 
because the ffiARS ^stiMaaire asked students living at hoae not to count 
bouaing and food costs in reporting tlwir parental contributions, thi»se 
contributiMS ««cre not iMlu^d in the SSA8S statistics. 



Thus, not cosating board and rooa at home, 32 percent of full-tiae CoMuiity 
College stttdrats received uwter 9M0 in parental ccmtributiona ; 7 percent 
received betuecn $900 and $1,799; and the reaaiaing 12 percent received 
$1,800 or aore. Aaoag financially dependent students, the average parental 
contribution was $1,044. For self-supporting students, it was $230. 

Pareota of State University llndergrnduates : Aaong full-tiae State thiiver- 
sity studnts, 38.4 parcwt received ao parental contributimi to help with 
their education. Even assuaiag that this group included all of the State 
University's self-si99orting full-tiae stwteats, this still aeans that at 
least one out of every eight of its financially depeiutent stuitents received 
no direct financial aid froa their parents. At the saae tiae, one in every 
four received up to $900 froa their parents, one in ten received between 
$900 and $1,799, and another one in four received $1,800 or aore. For 



DISPLAY 25 Pmrcent of full-Time Students in Sach 
Parental Contribution Category by Segment, 19a2'83 
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<lcpcodeat •tiMicats, the average {Mreotal coatribution vaa $1,854; for inde' 
pendeot atudents* it was $174. 

Pa rent a of Univeraity of Calitoraia Undergradttates : At tJie Unlveralty of 
California, 22.7 percent of all full-tine un<terfraduates received no parental 
contribution, but thia waa true of only 9-0 percent of financially dependent 
atudenta — 8.7 percent of wtioa caae froa faailies earning under $12,000. 
In other worda, it appears tlut alMSt all of tbe Univeraity's full-tine 
undergraduates ««bo depend on their parenta for financial aupport received 
•oM» parental aasistance, if their faailies were able to contribute anything. 
Indeed, 16.0 percent received to $900 fron their parents; 12.1 percent 
received froa $900 to $1,799; and 49.2 percent received $1,800 or aore. 
Aaong <tep«ident stutets, tl^s average parental cimtribution was $2,954; for 
self -supporting students, it was $229. 

Parenta of Independent College and ttniversity Undergraduates : All but 20 
percent of full-tiae uadergradnates at imtepei^tnt institutions ^received 
sone financial assistance froa their parents, and only 6 percent of those 
who did not were financially dependent. As in the Ifeiiversity of California, 
the high coata of attending these institutions along with their large pro- 
portion of atudenta froa aiddle- and high-incoow faailies are evident froa 
the parental contribationa: Only 15.4 percent received less than $900, and 
only 6.7 percent received between $900 and $1,799, but 58.0 percent received 
$1,800 or aore. In fact, the average parental contribution to dependent 
students was $4,627, coapared to $299 for self-supporting students. 



Parental Support of Part-Time Students 

Parenta of Cowaunity College Students: As shown in Display 26, 72.9 ^rcent 
of students taking six to 11 units per tera in the Coanunity Colleges received 
ao financial help froa their parents, although only half were 
considered self supporting. To be sure, 16.5 percent of the dependent 
students caae froa faailies earning leas than $12,000, and aany of tbeae 
faailies could not be expected to contribute auch toward their children's 
education. Aaong the 27.0 percent who did receive soae parental aid, two- 
thirds received less than $900 and only 4.4 percent received $1,800 or aore. 
The average contribution for dependent stu<^ts was $564 and for self- 
supporting students, less than $100. 

Aaong part-tiae Coaamnity College students taking fewer than six units, the 
average parental cratribution waa $299; 88.7 percent received no direct 
financial support froa their parents, and nearly all who did received under 
$900. 

Parents of State University Undernraduates : In the State University, 48.0 
percent of part-tiae undergraduates were financially dependent yet 72.6 
percent received no parental aid. Fourteen and oms-half percent received 
less than $900; 4.4 ^rcent received between $900 and $1,799; and only 10.6 
percent received $1,800 or aore. In each instance, theae percentages are 
less than half of thoae for conparable full-tiae undergraduates, and differ- 
ences in the percentage of dependent students and in faaily incoae account 
for only part of the disparity. More appears to stMi froa these part-tiae 
students' own es^loyMttt and incoae. Nonetheless, the average parental 
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coatritwtioa for prntt-tim tependeat stiuteats was $1,119, co^ared to $1,854 
for their full-tlas cotiatcrparts. For part-tiae aelf-siipportiiis students, 
it was less tliaa $1<M). 

Parents of Uaivrsity of Califeraia Pndcraradiiates : As with full-tiae 
uadcrtraduatM at the thUvcrsity, swat part-tiM undergraduates received 
soae fioaftcial asaiaUsce froa their pareota, and oaly 6.4 perceat aaobg the 
30.8 perceat who received ao pareatal coatributiona were financially dependent. 
Moreover, the level of parental aupport for part tiae atuitettts was also 
siailar to that aMMg full-tiae uadertnidiMtea , with 40.8 percent receiving 
aore than $1,800, caapared to 49.2 percent of the fnll-tiae studeats. 
Indeed, the average panatal coatrtbatitta for dependent part-tiae undergrad- 
uatea m $2,6S0, compared to $2,954 for their full tiae counterparta. For 
self-sivportiag part-tiae stndenta, it waa $218. 

Parents of ladeaeadwt College and University Underaraduatea ; Nearly 76 
perceat of part-tiae stadeats at iadepeaden'. iaatitutiona received no parental 
aid, hat 67 perceat were self aapporting. Thua, approxiaately 90 perceat of 
dep^deat atadeata actually ireceived aoae aid froa their pareata, and a 
aajority of the rest caae froa faailien with very low iacoaea. The vast 
aajority who reported parental coatributiona received $1,800 or aore. The 
average pareatal coatributioa for financially dependent part-tiae atudents 
waa $3,930, or about $900 leas than for their full-tiae counterparta. Aaong 
aelf-sttpportiiig part-tiae students, the* average parental coatributioa was 
S299. 



DISPLAY 26 Fmreent of Part'Timo Stwimnts in Sach 
Parmntal Contribution Cmteqory ^ Segment, 1982'83 
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STUDENT SELF HELP 



Thm College SctoUrship Service, thm California St^Mlent Aid CoflBission, and 
nearly all fia^cial aid officer* expect studeate as umll as their parents 
to coatribnte toMrd aeetiiks tbe coats of tlieir education. Often referred 
to as "student self help,** this contribution can take a variety of focos, 
inclitdint savings froa SMwr eoployMent, eamiats fron acsdenic-year enploy- 
nent, or obligations to repny loana. Student contributions froa savings and 
earnings are iMsdiate or dir^it form of self belp/ubila loans can be 
considered an ladiract Com by tbnir deferred repaynmt obligation. Direct 
self help is esaaiaed ia the followiag paragraphs of this section, while 
loaas are discussed at the end of this chapter. 

Students' patterns of eisployMnt, their earnings, and their financial contri- 
butions to their e^htcatioa all vary CMUiderably with their dependency 
status and credit load. AsMsg financially dependent stud^ts, suaaer work 
and teca-tiae eaployaeat usually serve to st^pleaent parental contributions, 
but aaong indepeatent students who noraally receive little par«tal aid, 
their e^loyaent and that of their spouse is usually the chief aeans of 
paying both their edMatiMUl and living expenaes. In addition, for both 
dependent and iadepei^eat studeats, the deaanda of a full-tiae acadeaic 
schedule liait the masber of hours they can be expected to devote to eaploy- 
aent <kiring acadeaic tema. 



Employment of Full-Time Students 

Ci»m.f.4»y College Students : As shown In Display 27, over three-fourths of 
full-tiae Cosnsmity College students worked during the 19S2-S3 aca<teaic year 
at either on- or off-caovus Jobs. One-third worked for fewer than 20 hours 
per week, one- fourth worked fron 20 to 29 hours each week, and one- twelfth 
worked full tiae. 



DISPLAY 27 Pmrcmnt of Full-Timm Studanta in Each 
Houra Worked Pmr Week Category by Segmat, ISBi-es 
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St» f UaivriitY UiBdT«rtdiwtc« ; 'No-tbirds of full'tiae State University 
usdersraAutes bald Jote duriaf Ihm scfaool year. As at the Con i n ity Colleges, 
oae-tlUrd verted fever ttea 20 tettrs each veefc, aod Just under one-fourth 
worked 20 to 29 ho«tr», hut less^than 4 percent worted full tine. 

IfaiwCTtty of California Iladeraraduatea : Amt full-tine umtergraduates at 
the Univeraity* sonewhat fennr vorted during the acadeaic year than in the 
rn— iinItT Collet or the Sute Unimaity: 57 percent, coa^ared to 75 and 
67 percent* reepectiwely. Over 40 percent worted feticr than 20 houra per 
ueek; 11 percent werhed 20 to 29 bour«; and leaa than 2 percent were enployed 
full tiM. 

In daoende nt Collate mi Pniyeraity Underaraduataa ; Full*tine atudenta at 
i ndape nd nn t iaatitotiods engaged in a uammA^t different pattern of tem-tiae 
cnployMttt than tteir pnhlic college and university counterparts: Over 70 
percent vera aflployed during the achool year, with nearly telf working fewer 
than 20 tMmra each week. Male tte percentage working aore than 30 houra 
per weeh uva low, tkim high percentage working under 20 hours per week waa 
probably related to tte high proportiim of students receiving financial aid' 
(including work study) and tte self*telp expectationa ttet independent 
inatitatioM place on ttese students. 



FuU-TliM Stiid«nt and Spouse Imvoe 

Cii—iiiiir]i College Studenta ; Aa Display 28 stewa, 47 percent of tte full-tioe 
dependent students in tte fn—iinlty Colleges earned less than $3,000 per 
year; an additional 26 percent earned between $3,000 and $5,999; 19 percent 
earned froa $6,000 to $11,999, and 8 percent earned over $12,000. 

Aaoog independent or self 'supporting students, tte incoae pattern is quite 
different: Even costing any spouse incoae, less tten 17 percent earned 
under $3,000; 15 percent, froa $3,000 to $5,999; 25 percent, between $6,000 
and $11,999; 20 percent, tetween $12,000 and $23,999; and alaost 22 percent, 
$24,000 or aore. 

State University Undertra^tes ; The iac<me distribution of full-tine 
dependent undergraitaatea at tte State University is siailar to that of tteir 
Coamnity College cmnterparts in ttet tte earnings of the vast majority 
were at tte lower end of tte incoae spectrua. Nearly telf of ttea bad 
incoaes of under $3,000; over 72 percent, less than $6,000; and alaost 92 
percent, less than $12,000. Aaong self-supporting students in tte State 
University, 20 percent earned less than $3,000; another 20 percent, tetveen 
$3,000 and $5,999; 23 percent, tetween $6,000 and $11,999; 19 percent, 
between $12,000 and $23,999; and 17 percent, $24,000 or aore. 

University of California todergraduatea ; The incoae distribution of full- 
tiae University undergraduates was quite unlite that of Coanuaity College or 
State University students ~ and generally lower. Aaong financially depen- 
dent students, 61 percent earned under $3,000 ; 25 percent, between $3,000 

1 
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•ad $5,999; and naariy 12 pcrcsat, ttum $6,000 to $11,999; aad only 3 percent, 
$12,000 or Boctt. Perhape tecatiM ^•It'mvportiBg diversity uadergraduatea 
tend to be yommer aad aore often aiagle t^ tJwir CoMaaity College and 
State Univeraity coeatec^rta, tfcey alao nere aore likely to have lower 
incoMa. nearly one-third earned under $3,000 ; 60 percent, leaa than $6,000; 
•ad nearly 82 percent, under $12,000. Only 11 percent receiwd between 
$12,000 aad $23,999; aad only 7 percent, aore than $24,000. 

Independent Colleaee end Uaiveraity llnderaradMatea ; The iacoM diatribation 
of full-tiiie depMdent <wdergradttatea at independent inatitutioaa cloaely 
paralleled that o£ thoae at the Oiiveraity of California, with nearly 61 
percent having incoMa of leaa than $3,000 per year, aad alMat 97 p ercen t 
earning leaa than $12,000 per year. Self-anpportiag atattenta fared aoMwhat 
better, however: Only 26 percent earned under $3,000; 49 percent, leaa than 
$6,000; and 71 percent, leaa than $12,000. Thirteen percent had incoM of 
between $12,000 and $23,999, while 17 percent earned $24,000 or aore. 



DISPLAY 28 Fttrcent of Full'Tiam Student in Each 
student uxd/or spouse lixome Category by Segment 
aad Federal Dependency Status, 1982'83 
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FuU-Tinie Student Contributions 

As noted earlier, aost studmite are expected to coatribute fro* their own 
earain^ and savlass totMird aeetins the costs of college — hy fiaancial aid 
officers in the case of aid recijpieats, by owst parents in tte case of their 
depeadMt children, sad by inatitutioos and State policy aakers in the case 
of financially iadepodeat students. 

CoMMttity College Students ; As Display 29 shows, the financial contributions 
tetMrd their eteatioa of full-tlaw Cu—m ity College students ranged in 
1982 froa sero to ever $1,800. Only U percent contribnted nothing; 47 percent, 
lesa than $900; and 27 percent, $1,800 or nore. The. average contriteti<m of 
financially depmdent atadents w«a $1,192, or appreaiaately 2S percent of 
their average inceae. That of Ind^endent students waa $2,637, or 18 percent 
of their incae». tfajor reaemia for the loiwr percmtage contrilmtion anoog 
indepm^Mt stndenta than Moog dei^iM^t students included their greater 
average earnings and the fact that actnal assessaents of their contribution 
rate are nade against discretionary or net incoae After subtracting taxes 
and faaily naiatcnance allowances, rather than againt total incoae, threes 
for tepeadent studrats these allowances are node in <jk!temining their parents* 
expected contributions. 

State University lln^rgraduates ; In the State University, II percent of the 
full'tiae undergraduates nade no financial contribution toward their educa- 



DI SPLAY 29 PmrvBnt of fulI^Tiaa Students in Sach 
Studmnt Contribution Cmtc^rv by Segment, 2982'83 
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tloa, wtaiU not tttlte 40 p«rc«at coatribatcd 1ms thuk $900, mmd more tlua 
33 perc«at ceatribatad 91,800 or aora. The mwrnfa coatribiitioa of finan- 
cially dapaatet otadMta was 91,502, or 34 parcaac of ttaair avcrafe iacoM; 
AMf ia da paad ea t atadaata it aaa 92,885, or 23 parceat. Tba average coatri- 
btttioa of dapaadaat stadaata aaa 95tO hi^r thaa that of thair CooMmity 
Collage caoatarpartt, alttwi^ tteir average iacoM was ''9129 laae — 94,564 
coaparad to 94,713. itaai^ aalf-aappartiag atudaata, tbair contribution vas 
9248 higher, while their iacfl«e waa 912,409 coivared to 914,363. 

UaiveraitT of California CademradMataa ; la the Univeraity, 12 percent of 
the fall-tiae ndargradaataa aada aa coatributioa to paying for their educav 
tiaa, bat 38 parcast eantribatad ap ta 9900; 19 percent, between 91*200 and 
91,799; and aoathar 33 parceat, 91 .MO or aora. The average centribatioa of 
dapwdant atadata m 91*849, ar nearly 53 percent of their average earainga, 
while that of i adapeadan t atadaata waa 92,908, or aora thaa 37 percent. In 
short, average coatribatioaa of Uaivaraity aadargratetea to fiaanciag thair 
attMdaaca ware hi^r thM thoaa of atudaata in the other two public eegaenta 
at the faaa tiae that their average iacaae waa coaaicterably loi^r. Tte 
result is that their coatributioa raprasents m subatantially greater percent- 
age of their eamiags thaa thoaa of C u aa ua ity Collage aad» State University 
students. 

Indaaaadeat Collaae aad Oniversity ttidergraduates : At iadepemlent institu- 
tions, levels of coatribatioa «mg fall-tiae students are anch the saae as 
at the Itaivaraity af California, with little differeace between thea U the 
parcaatage of stadaata contributing at varioua levels. The average contri- 
bution of their dependent stadanta waa 91*732, or 54 percent of thair incoae; 
while that of iadepeadeat studmts was 93,695, or 32 percent. 

CmptoynMiit of Part-Tfina Students 



i«^y Collage Stadanta ; Tera-tiae caployaeat is quite coaaoa saoog 
part-tiaa atudaata in the Coaanaity Collegea, as Display 30 ahowa, and, as 
aight be expected, aara eoaaaa than saaag fnll-tlas stadanta. Aaong part-tiae 
stadanta enrolled for sin to 11 units aa well aa aarag those taking fewer 
than six units, 84 percent worked daring the school year, coaparad to only 
75 percent of the full-tiaa students. Less than 18 percent of the six- to 
11-tmit students and 12 percent of the u atiw a w part-tiaa atudaata worked 
tmdar 20 haara par aaak, coaparad to one-third of all full-tiaa students. 
At the opposite extraae, alaoat 40 percent of the six- to ll-uoit students 
•Bd 53 percent of the extrasH part-tiae group worked full tiae, in contrast 
to only 8 percent of the full-tiae students. 

State University Underaraduatas ; The saae pattern of eoployaent character- 
ized part-tiaa studaata in the State University. Eighty-eight percent of 
Us part-tiw students held teia-tiae Jobs, nearly three-fourths of then 
worked 20 hours or aore per week; sad 40 percent were employed full tiae. 

University of California Underirsdoates : The es^loyaent pattern of part 
tiae University undergraduates differed froa that of the other two public 
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scywats, in tlMt ooly 71 pcrceat of ttee studenta verc eoployed during Che 
acndmic year. Twenty-six percent iM»rked lets tben 20 hours j^r veek; 31 
percent worked bettfeen 20 sad 39 hours; and only 14 percent worked full 
tiae — « percentsge coosidersbly lower than coq^rable ones in the Cooaunity 
Colleges, State Itaiveraity, or imtependent inatitutions . 

Independent College •ad University Undergraduates ; About three- fourths of 
all part-tlM students at independent institutions were eaployed during the 
school year. ApproxiMtely one in ten worked fewer than 20 hours per week, 
but nearly two-thirda worked aore hours than this, snd one-third were ea- 
ployed full tiaw. 



DISPLAY 30 PmrcBBt of Pmrt-Tias Students ia Each 
' Hours Worked per Week Category by Segment, 1982-83 
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Part-Time Student and Spouse Income 

Co—unity College Students : The incooNs of part-tise Cc»«mity College 
students varied bctMon those taking six units or ■ore or fewer than six. 
As shown in Display 31, nearly 31 percent of financially dependent students 
in the former group had iacones of less than $3,000, while only 22 percent 
of extrnne part-tiaw atudents did so. Seventy percent of the first group 
esrned less than $12,000, while only 52 percent of the latter group did so. 
Fifteen percent of the first group earned frosi $12,0<M) to $23,999, and 11 
percent earned $24,0<M> or «ore, cnapared to 25 percent and 22 percent, re- 
spectively, in the latter extresw part-ti»e group. 
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tmong indcpcodcat ttiMteatt, tlw ioc«Mea were generally higher then aaoog 
dcpendeat studeate, particularly awwg tteae enrolled for feiier tlian six 
imita. ilmg thoae takia« tnm aia to 11 ualta. 24 percent earned uiwler 
$12,000 per year; 30 percent, between $12,000 and $23,999; and the r«ining 
46 percent, $24,000 or ■ore. But aaong extreM part-tine students, only 16 
percent earned less than $12,000; 26 percent, between $12,000 and $23,999; 
and the reMining 58 percent, $24,000 or nore, with 70 percent of theae 
earning $32,000 or above. 

State Iteiveraity Undergraduates ; In the State IMiversity, 20 percent of 
financially dependant part-tiae undergraduates earned leas than $3,000; 46 
percent, between $3,000 and $11,999 ; 24 percent, between $12,(KK) and $23,999; 
and 10 percent, $24,000 or aere. Awng independent students, however, the 
percentages at low incoM levels were conaiterably snaller: Only 3 percent 
nade under $3,000; 19 percent, between $3,000 and $11,999; 31 percent, 
between $12,000 and $23,999; and 47 percent, $24,000 or nore. 



OZSPLAX 31 Fmrcmnt of Part'Tima Students in SMcb 
StudtfAt mnd/or Spouae Zacoma Catagoiy by SogoBnt 
and Federal Depeadeacv Statua, 1982'83 
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Univc ratty of California Uadgrgraduatea : Over half of the (University s 
financially dependent part-tiae students were paid under $3,000 per year; 
one-fourth, between $3,000 and $5,999; one-tenth, between $6,0<fO and $11,999; 
one-eighth, between $12,000 and $23,999; and only 2 percent, $24,000 or 
sore. AflKmg self-supporting students, only 4 percent earned Under $3,000; 
35 percent, between $3,000 and $11,999; 32 percent, between $12,000 and 
$23,999; and aLsost 30 percent,. $24, 000 or awre. 

Independent College and University Undergraduates ; The incoae pattern of 
part-tioe undctrgraduates at independent institutions resesbled that at the 
University of California for depradent students but not for the financially 
independent. Mong dependent students, 44 percent earned less than $3,000; 
and 39 percent, between $3,000 and $11,999. Fourteen percent received 
between $12,000 and $23,999; while only 3 percent got $24,000 or aore. 
Among independent students, "Jieir incooe distribution reflected their older 
average age: Less than I percent earned under $3,000, and only 38 percent, 
between $3,000 and $11,999. Nineteen percent received between $12,000 and 
$23,999; and 42 percent had total. incoaes of $24,000 or wore, with nearly 75 
percent of this latter group earning $32,<HK) or above. 



Part- Time Student Contribution^ 

<^ 

The standard assusption of financial aid need analyses is that part-tiae 
students are able to work aore hours during the school year than full-tiae 
students, receive aore incoae, and thus pay aore of the cost of their educa- 
tion. Evidence in the SEARS data confirms the soundness of this assuaption: 
Part-tiac students in all seyaents are aore coaaonly employed than their 
full-tlsw counterparts, and their incoae ifi typically higher. However, data 
on students' contributions to paying for their education suggest that part- 
tiae students are not always called on to make larger contributions in 
either absoiute or relative terms than are full-tiiw students. 

Co«mmnity College Students ; As shown in Display 32, aore than 80 percent of 
jU part-time CoHwnity College students contributed toward neeting the cost 
of their education, although well over half indicated that their contribution 
was under $900. Indeed, the average contribution of financially dependent 
students taking froa six to II units was $1,048 — nearly the saae as that 
of their full-tiae student counterparts; but this amount -represented only 9 
percent of their average income, compared to 25 percent for|fuli-tlme students 
Among dependent students enrolled for fewer than six units, the average 
contribution was $842 — representing 6 percent of their average income. 

Self-supporting students taking six to U units contributed an average of 
51,829, or 8 percent of their income, while those enrolled for fewer than 
SIX units contributed $1,179, or only 4 percent. 

State University Undergraduates : In the State University, 93 percent of all 
part-time indergraduates made some contribution to paying for their atten- 




dance: M perceat coatributed lets th«a $900 per year; 15 percent, froa $900 
to $1,799; aad 40 perceat, 31 ,800 or nore. The average coatribution for 
financially dependent sttadents w»» $1,939, or 18 percent of their iacooe. 
This contribution vm» $350 higher than the average of c<»parable full- tine 
studenta, but aa a proportion of incoae, it waa only about half aa large. 

Self-aupporting ati^enta contributed an average of $3,L2S, or 12.9 perceat 
of their incoae *•*• again an Mwuat nwwrically larger but pro^rtionally far 
a««ller than for coaparable -full-ti«e atudenta. 

Univeraity of California Undergradaatea ; The average contribution of fiuan* 
cially dependent part-tine uadergraduatea at the University of California 
waa $1,435, which waa lower than the average for coaparable full-tiae students, 
tw>th nuaerically and aa a percentage of average incoM — 30 percent coopared 
to 53 percent. Anoag self-supporting part-tiae undergraduates, the average 
contribution was $2,959, or 16 percent of average incoow. 

Independent College and Univeraity Undergraduates ; Financially dependent 
part-tiae studenta at indepm^dent institutions contributed an average of 
$2,S56 toward the coat of their education, or 58 percent oi their average 
IncoM a higher rate than aaong their full-tiae colleaguea. Self-support- 
ing atudenta contributed an average of $2,288 or 10.0 percent of their 
Incotae — a Ifwer rate than self-supporting full-tiae students. 



DISPLAY 32 Percent of Part-Time Students in Each 
Student Contribution Category t>y Segment, 1982-83 
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GRANT ASSISTANCE 



So far, tiiia report iiaa oxMiiied the full cotta of attending collefe and the 
role of parental and atu^t coatributiona in helping to owet all or part of 
theae coata. Financial aid in the fon of granta, loana, or work atudy 
aaaiatance helped to reduce or eliaiaate any gap between atudents' available 
reaourcea and tbm full coat of attendance. 

Of tlw three aajor fozM of financial aaaiatance Juat aentioaed, grant aid 
aeeM to be the aeat effective in lotieriag educational coata and thereby 
facilitatea atteadance wong thone atudenta who would otherwiae be luiable to 
enroll particularly in high coat iaatitutioaa — thoae from low-iacoM 
faailiea (aee for esaaple, the reaearch on differential price reapoaaiveaeaa 
of Carlaoa, 1974 aad Jackaim, 1978). 

The aajor aourcea of great aid available to California uadergraduatea in- 
clude Pell Graata froa the federal govemaent, Cal Graata froa the California 
Studeat Aid Coaaiaaioa, aad a variety of State-funded aad iaatitutioaal 
grant progran in individual aegaenta ami iaatitutioaa. Althmigh the next 
report in thia aeriea will analyse the i^ct of grant aid in detail, the 
following peragrapha explain differmcea aaoag theae aourcea of grant aupport 
and deacrilM the extmt of aoaiataace they offer to atvitenta of different 
typea in each of the four ne^Mintf 

Overall, in 19S2-S3, the federal Pell Grant prograa provided $47.1 aillion 
in grant fuada far Coaauaity College atudenta, $34.4 aillira for 9^te 
Univeraity uadergraduatea, $19.8 aillioa for Univeraity uadergraduatea, and 
$23.5 aillioa for undergraduaten at independent inatitutioaa. Theae granta 
were provided to all uadergraduatea applied for then and who aet the 
federal govenaMnt'a eligibility criteria for participation in the prograa. 

Cal Grant A awarda were available for a lialted mad>er of high ability yet 
financially needy California uwtergraduatea . They provided $2.7 Billion to 
help State Ihiiveraity undergraduatea defray part of^ their re<ittired feea, 
SI1.5 aillioa to I&iiveraity of California uadergraduatea for the saoe purpoae, 
and $45.3 aillion in graata up to $3,400 each to help needy undergraduatea 
at independent inatitutioaa cover a portion of their educational coats. 

Cal Grant B awarda were targeted toward low-incooe disadvantaged atudenta in 
all segaenta to help thea aeet up to $1,100 in non-inatructional costa and, 
after the firat year, to $3,200 in tuition or required feea. Coonmity 
College atu(tenta received $8.3 aillion of theae funda; State Univeraity 
undergraduatea, $7.5 aillion; and University of California and independent 
institution undergraduatea, $5.5 aillion each. 

Aaong other State, federal, and institution- funded grant prograas, C<»Bunity 
College atudenta received $8.3 aillion in State Educational Opportunity 
Grant (EOP/S) funda, $9.8 aillion in federal Suppleaental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant (SEOG) fuada, and $1.9 aillion in other granta. State Univer- 
sity undergraduatea received $7.1 aillion in State EGP/S grant funds, $7.2 
million in federal SEOG funds, $9.6 aillion froa institutional and other 
grant sources, and $1.4 aillion in fee waivers. University of California 
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students (includiag uome grsduste students) received $5.4 aiilion in SCOG 
funds, $31.6 aillion in institutional and other grant fun<ts — $27.3 aillion 
of whicli was provided by otter students through their paynent of student 
fees, and $6.0 Million in fee vaivers. Students at independent institutions 
(again, including atme graduate students) received $6.9 aillion in S£OG 
grant funds and S82.5 aillion in institutional grant funds. 



Grant Assistance for FuU-Tinie Students 

In 1982-83, both the total aaount of grants received by undergraduates and 
the percentage of ui^ergraduates receiving grants varied videly by segnent, 
student dependency status, and credit load, as the folloving paragraphs and 
Display 33 illustrate. 

Ciiawunity College Students: In the Cmmuiity Colleges, over 112,000 students - 
68,000 of tbea full tiae and 44,000 part tiae ~ received scow sort of_»eant 
assistance. Despite these large ni^»ers, they accounted Jor.j2nly'22r'percent 
of the full-tiae stiulenta and less than S percent, oi-^tla* part-tiae students 
in these colleges. Moreover, aoong all fuU«tiae students, 8 percent received 
Less than $500 in grant aid, and only 9 percent received $1,000 or wore. 



DISPLAY 33 Percent of Full'Time Student s in Each 
Grant Amount cmteqory by Segment, 1982'83 
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FuLl-iiM student! In various financial circMtancea received grant aid in 
predictably yet iaportantly different proportioaa. Aaoag financially depen- 
dent students fro« faailies earning under $12,000, 52 percent received such 
aid, with their average grant awNiating t© $1,^20. Similarly, aaong self- 
supporting students earning under $12,000, 55 percent received grants, with 
the sverage totaling $1,275. On the other hand, only 12 percent of dependent 
students froa faailies with IncoKs of $24,000 to $37,999 received grants, 
as did only 4 percent of independent students with incoaes of $24,000 or 
■ore . « 

State Itoiversity Ifadcrgraduatea : In the State University, nearly one-third 
of all full-tiae uadergradiuites received grant aid. Eight percent received 
under $500, bnt 16 percent received $1,000 or aore. Seventy-three percent 
of dependent students froa f allies earaiag uod^r $12,000 ohtaioed grants 
which averaged $1,729. Two -thirds of independent students who earned below 
$12,000 got grants sveraging $1,601. In contrast, only 25 percent of d^en- 
dent students fro« fa^lies with incows of $24,000 to $37,999 were awarded 
grants, as were only 8 percent of self-supporting students who earned $24,000 
or oore. 

University of California Undergraduates ; Full-tiae undergraduates at the 
University of California were sore likely than their counterparts in the 
other two j^lic segpents to get grant assistance. Forty-one percent received 
such aid with 6 percent receiving less than $500; 8 percent, between $500 
and $999; 11 percent, fro« $1,000 to $l,9f9; and 16 percent, $2,000 or nore. 
The average grant wan $2,822 for the 84 percent of financially de^dent 
students froa fMilies with incoaes under $12,000 who received grants. 
Seventy-two percent of dependent students froa faailies with incoaes of 
$12,000 to $23,999 obtaii^d grants, as did 45 percent of those with faaily 
incoaes of $24,000 to $35,999; 25 percent with incoaes of $36,000 to $47,999, 
and 18 percent with incoaes of $48,000 to $59,999. Aaong self-supporting 
students with incoaes below $12,000, 78 percent got grants averaging $2,365, 
but only 3 percent with incoaes of $24, (KK) or aore received any. 

Independent College and University Undergraduates ; The high cost of attend- 
ance at independent institutions is reflected clearly in the large percent- 
age of their undergraduates — 65 percent — who got grant assistance. Only 
9 percent received under $1,000 in such aid and only 10 percent gained 
between $1,000 and $1,999 in these funds, while 46 percent received $2,000 
or aore- 

An exceptionally high percentage of seasingly aore affluent students at 
Independent institutions deaonstrate finsncial need. For exaaple, while it 
is not surprising that 92 percent of dependent students froa faailies with 
incoaes under $12,000 received grants, which averaged $4,326, over half froa 
faailies with incoaes between $48,000 and $59,999 also obtained such aid, 
(which aaounted to $3,077). Aaong self-supporting students with incMses 
under $12,000, 87 percent received grants that averaged $4,416. Aaong those 
with incoaes of $24,000 or aore, 36 percent were awarded grants. 




Grant Assistance for Part-Time Students 



CiiMiiiHrji Co I lege Students ; As shoim in Display 34, 7 percent of part- tine 
riiiMiiiiiirjr College students received grants in 1982-83, nost of thea for 
Mounts under $500. Students enrolled for fewr tlian six units are generally 
ineligible for finsacinl aid grants, altliougli a fev taking fewer tlian six 
units in tlie spring tec* aay iiave taken enough units in tbe fall to qualify 
for a grant, /yeong financially dependent students, only 14 percent fro« 
families earning under $12,000 obtained grants coopered to 52 percent of 
their full-tia» coaatecparts. Moreover, aaong those loir-incoae part-tiae 
students, their grants averaged $594, coopered to $1,343 for full-tiae 
stwtents. TiMmty percent of self -supporting part-tisMS students earning 
under $12,0<K} obtained grants but no appreciable percentage of students frwa 
any other incoae group. 

State University Undergraduates ; Only 10 percent of the part-tiae State 
University undergraduates received grant aid. Five percent received aid of 



DISPLAY 34 Percent of Part'Time Students in Each 
Grant Amount Category bg Segment, 1982^83 




under $500; 2 percent, between $500 ud $999 ; and 3 percent, $1,000 or bo re. 
AflKmg dependent students froa faailies vitb incoMs of leas than $12,000, 18 
percent received grant aid coapnrcd to 73 percent of £ull-ti«e students 
fron such fwilies. Their average grant. Moreover, vas $1,168, co^red to 
$1,729 for full-tiae students. Aaong self-supporting students vith siailarly 
lov incoMS, 74 percent received grants averaging $«90 coapsred to 67 percent 
of full-tiae stiKlents wtese grants averaged $1,601. 

University of California l^dergraditatea ; Part-tlae undergraduates at the 
University of California are aore likely than their counterperts in the 
other public segpents to receive grant aid, yet only 22 percent of these 
students received grants, vith 5 percent receiving less than $500 ; 27 percent, 
betiwen $500 and $99f ; 6 percent, $1,000 to $1,999; and 8 percent receiving 
$2,000 or nere. 

Sixty-two percent of all dependent students fro« fanilies with incoae under 
$12,000 received girsats, which averaged $2,204. Aaong self-supporting 
part-tiae students earning below $1,200, 43 percent rec<-ived grants, but the 
percentage d ropped slightly aaong thoae in higher-incosw categories. 

Independent College Ondergraduates : The high cost of attendance at independent 
institutions is reflected in the 38 percent of their part-tiae students who 
received grsnt sid. Fifteen percent received under $1,000; 4.1 percent, 
froa $1,000 to $1,999; and 19 percent, at least $2,000. 

As with full-tiae dependent students st independent institutions, the percent 
of part-tiae dependent students receiving grant aid was ^uite high. For 
exaaple, 75 percent froa iaailies with incoaes under $12,000 received grants, 
as did 61 percent of those with incoaes between $12,000 and $23,999. Further- 
sore, 51 percent of thm self-supporting students with incoaes under $12,000 
obtained granta, as did 40 percent of those with higher incoaes. 



LOAN AID 



Loans constitute Um other aajor source of financial aid for California's 
undergraduAles. Until 1978, the prinary source of loan aid was the National 
Direct Student Loan (HDSL) prograa of the federal govemaent, but liberali- 
zatioo of the eligibility provisions for the Guaranteed Student Loan (CSL) 
prograa, plua additional federal incentivea for private lenders to partici- 
pate nore fully, has led to a staggering increase since then in student 
loans. For instance, in 1982-83, California Cwwmity College students 
borrowed nore than $72.5 nillion in Guaranteed Student Loans; that tame 
year. State University un(tergraduate and graduate students obligated thea- 
»^lveB for $107.3 aillion; University of California students borrowed $84.2 
•I 1 lion; and independent institution undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional students borrowed $153.2 nillion — altogether, the students in these 
four se^nts borrowed « total of $417.2 nillion. Furthermore, students at 
theac institutions borrowed an additional $43 nil! ion in NDSL funds. 




Loans for FuU-Tiae Students 



CiiMiiiiirj ColUae Studrats: As •hown in Display 35 , 29 percent of all 
full-tlM sti^nts in tbc Cuwynity Colleges took ou^ loans during 1982-83. 
IVelve percent borrowd under $500, but 11 percent borrowed $2,000 or nore. 
A Mailer percratsge of financially dependent lowiacooe students took out 
loans than received grants (31 percent, cenpared to 52 percent), Imt tbe 
proportion frea faailies with inceaes above that level who took out loans 
was consistently higher than the proportion receiving grant aid. Overall, 
the amsrage loan taken out by financially dependent students was $1,376, 
while aaottg aelf-su^ortiag students it m $1,684. 

State Oniversity OiMieriradoateB ; Overall, 39 percent of the State Univer- 
sity's full-tiae UBdergredaates signed up for loans: 10 percent for loans 
under $500, but 18 percent for $2,000 or no re. Over half of the financially 
(kspendent lov-incoae stuifattts tM>k out loans, but this was again a saaller 
percentage than received grants. As in the CoMaHinity Colleges, the situa- 
tion was reversed for students froa fMSilies with incases above $12,0<K}. 
For exa^le, Mong those faailies earning between $24,000 and $35,999, 34 
percent had loans, coapared to 25 percent with grants. Anong self-support- 
ing students, 57 percent had loana, idiich avera^d $2,096, coapared to 
$1,558 for the financially dependent students. 



DISPLAY 35 Fercmnt of Full^Time Students in Each 
Loan Amount Catmqory by Segment . 1982-83 
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Uoiversity of CaliioniU Un^rnf dtutet ; Forty- three percent of full-tiae 
undcrgrMlttates at the Ual^rsity bort&^ moaef to belp pay Uieir co«t». 
Only 7 perceat obtained ioaoa of under $500, 15 percent had loan* of bettwen 
$500 ami $1,999, and 20 percent borroved $2,000 or aore. In general, aaong 
flnMcially depeadeat atedeata, a SMller percentege fro« faailiea with 
incoaea under $24,000 depended oa loena than depended on granta, although 
aany required both typea of aid. Oa the other hand, anong thoae froa faal- 
liea with incoMa of $24,000 to $47,999, a larger percentage had loana than 
granta. The average loan aaoag d^eadeat atudeata waa $1,821, coapared to 
$2,346 aaoag aelf-tupportiag atudeata. 



Indegendeat College aad ttaivemity qadergraduatea : Aa with granta, the high 
coat of attendance at tadependwat iaatitotioae waa reflected clearly by 
loaaa. Ovar 62 perceat of the full-tiaM uadergraduatea at theae iaatitatioaa 
borrowed aoney to help pay their way, bat few took out mmII loaaa. Eleven 
percent borrowed betweea $1,000 aad $1,999, and aa additional 45 percent 
^jyg^ $2,000 or aore. Over 77 percent of financially dep«dent under- 
graduatea fvam faailiea earaiag oader $24,000 took out loena which averaged 
approxiMtely $2,500 — the aaslMi allowed under the Guaranteed Student 
Loan prograa. Thia percentage waa lower than the 92 percent with gran ta 
aooog theae atudeata, but the aise of both percaatagea aaoag theae low-incoM 
atudeata indicated that aoat needed both loaa aad grant aid tc aeet the coat 
of attendance. More than two-thirda of all financially depemtent atudeata 
took out loana, aa did «0 percent of aelf-aapporting atudeata, with their 
average loaaa over $2,500 and nearly $3,300, reapectively. 

Loans for Part-Time Students 

Becauae of liaitationa on grant eligibility and on grant funds for part-tiae 
•tudenta, loana are probably the aingle aoat iaportant aource of financial 
aaaiatance for atudeata with inaufficient faaily and personal resources to 
Meet the cost of attending college. The percentage of part-tiae atudents 
obtaining loaaa is generally lower than that of full-tiae students in the 
saoM se^nt, but aa noted earlier, the average iacoae of part-tiae studcats 
is t«tt«rally higher than that of full-tiae students. Display 36 shows the 
distribution of loan aoeunta for part-tiae atudents by sapmit. 

Co»uitty College Students : In the Coaaunity Colleges, only 19 perceat of 
the part-tiae atudeata taking aia to 11 unita obtained educatioaal loana, 
and only 7.5 percent of thoae taking fewer than six unita did ao. neverthe- 
less, the auariwr of theae borrowera was considerable ~ 69, OM and 39,000, 
resircctively. Over 38 percent of dependent part-tiae atudents froa faailiea 
with iixcoMS under $12,000 obtained loana, which averaged $536. Thirty-one 
percent of atudeata froa faailiea with incoaes between $12,000 and $23,999 
took out loana that averaged $950. In both groups, aore than twice aa aany 
students h«d loans as had grants. Borrowing was alao critical to one out of 
every four self-supporting students with incoaes under $12,000, whose average 
loan was $1,753, in contrast to the average grant of $925 for one in every 
five of these students. 
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Sf tc UaivgCTttT ItedTtradwf ; In the State University, approxiaately 19 
percent of ell pert-tiae usdertreduetee took out loeiw, coapare4 to 10 
percmt with grMts. the propertiM borrowing was hlgbeet — 31 percent — 
aaoag pert-tiae ^e^rat etudeats froa fMilies with incoses of under 
$24,000, but between 13 end 19 percent of tboee froa aiddle-incow faailies 
alao borrowed to belp aaet edttcatioaal coata. The average loan aooog Ute 18 
percent of fiaaocially depeadeat atadenta wfao borrowed waa $1,183, cwnpared 
to $1,750 aaeag the 17 percent of aelf-aitpporting atudeat borrowers. 

Univeraity of California Underaradaatea ; Leaa than one-third of the Univer- 
aity'a part-tiae uadergraduatea took out loaoa — a lower fraction than the 
43 percent of fnH-tiae atadents who borrowed aoney to attend the Univeraity, 
but conaiiterably hi^r thna the percoitage of part-tiae atudent borrowera 
in the two other public aegaeata. Fifty-eight percent of financially depen- 
dent atudenta froa faailiea 4lth incoaea under $12,000 obtained loana, aa 
had over 80 percent of thoae froa faailiea earning between $12,000 and 
$23,999. ^bmig the 25 percent of tependent atudenta wIm borrowed, the 
average loan waa $1,619. Over three-fourtha of all aelf-aupporting atudenta 
with incoaea under $12,0<K> borrowed to iMlp pay for their education, aa did 



DISPLAY 36 Percont of Part-Time Students in Each 
Loan Amount Category bv Segment, 1982''83 
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aearly liaif of those witH UcoMa of $12,000 to $23,999. For the first 
group, the sverat« loan was $1,838, while for the latter group — who had to 
depend alaost entirely on loans if they needed financial aid — it was 

$2,500. 

Independent Colleae and toivetaity tedergradnatea : Over 45 percent of all 
part-tiae undergra^ates at indepradrat institutions borrowed funds for 
educational purposes. Searly 80 percent of these borrowers. Moreover, 
borrowed $2,000 or aore. iOaost three-fourths of financially dependent 
students froa faailies with iacoaes under $12,000 obtained loana, and these 
averaged $1,617. Aaooc those fcna faailies with incoaes of $12,000 to 
$23,999 , 61 percent took oat loans, which averaged $2,411. Froa 40 to 50 
percent of students froa niddle-incoae faailies also signed up for loans, as 
had 31 percent of those froa faailies with inesaes of $60,000 or aore. For 
these latter students, the absence of grant aid aeant that borrowing was 
their only source of financial aid. Aaong dependent students, the average 
loan waa $3,600, indicating that in addition to Guaranteed Student Loans, 
these students or their faailies took out coasercial loana at prevailing 
aarket interest rates. 

More than 87 percant of the self-supporting part-tiae undergraduates at 
independent institutions obtained loana, which averaged $3,025. Even 54 
percent of these students with incoaes between $12,000 and $23,999 borrowed, 
aa did 12 percent with incoaes of $24,0<M) or aore. 
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SIX 

MEETING THE COSTS OF ATTENDANCE 



FoiLo«fios tlic exMinatioa of pareatal contributioas, student coatributloas, 
grant assistaace, and loans in the previous chapter* this chapter analyzes 
how students in four different financial circuastances cM^ine these differ- 
ent sources of financial support to «eet the educational costs of the different 
seysents . 



MEETING THE COSTS OF FINANCIAIXY DEPENDENT 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 



As Display 37 shows* the i%wrm%e total expenses asKmg financially dependent 
full-tlae students fro« faailies with incoises under $12*000 vary widely 
aaong Califorffia's four different segpents of higher education — ranging 
froai a low of $3*017 at Coosnaity Colleges to $9*277 at independent imaitu 
tloas. How do students froa faailies with coaparable incoaes aeet such 
widely different costs? 

Coflawnity College - State Ifaiversity Differences ; An average $1*430 differ- 
ence in educational expenses for low-inc«ee undergraduates existed between 



DISPLAY 37 AV9rag9 Amount of FinaaciaX Support 
for Full-timo riOMaciMlIy'Oepeixlent Studmnts in Each 
Segmant from Families ^ith incomes under $12,000 by 
Source '-^ 



Source 



CosMNinlty 
ColleiWi 



State 

UnlvTsHy 



University of 
California 



Independent 
Institutions 



Loan 

Granc 

Parent 



Student 
Total 



$ 444 
697 



1,137 
3,017 



$ 846 
1,246 



1,649 
4,447 



688 



$ 990 
2,385 
1,040 
1,812 
6,227 



$1*963 
3,974 
1,658 
1,682 
9,277 
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the Coamalty College* and the State Uaiversity ia 1982, and the priaary 
burdes of payiat thia differmce la order to attend the State University 
fell on the students thoMelves. The average contrihutiooa of parents in 
these two segeente were essentially the saae, but the average atudeat contri^ 
hutios of State University students was $522 higher. Although this coasti- s 
tuted the only direct and isasdiate net price difference for these students 
between atteadiag a State University caopus inatead of a CooMinity College, 
the roMindar of the difference was aadc up by an average $402 increase In 
their leaa iadebtedaesa plas $567 aore ia great aid. 

State Uai varsity - Uaivrsity of California Differences ; A $1,780 difference 
existed betwaea the avarat* aapansas of low-iacoM uadergra^tea at the 
State Uaivecsity aad tha Univarsity of Calif oraia in 1982, but a differwit 
pattern of paywat prevailed here. University of California sttt<tents' 
average direct oat-of-pockat costa ware oaly $163 higher thaa that of State 
Itai varsity studeata, although their costs cMSttituted a tech larger percent- 
age of their average iacoaw — 53 parent, coa^arcd to 34 perceat. Moreover, 
their coat ia teens of future loan obligations was only $144 aore. In 
contrast, the greater direct coat for theaa/students to attend the Univer- 
sity fell on their parents, in the aaount/of $352. The reawining $1,114 
difference in expenses was covered by stt^ent financial aid in the for* of 
grant assistance. / 

Itoiversity of California - ladspendeat laatitntion Dlfferencea: The average 
expenses for low-iaceae full-tiae undergra^tes attending indepeiKtent 
institutions were aa iapesiag $3,050 higher thaa for their counterparts 
atteadiag tha UUversity of California and aore than $4,800 higher than for 
State UUversity ladergradaatea . The direct out-of-pocket coat of these 
studeats, however, was actually $130 less than raong University of California 
undergraduates, Imt their parents' contribution of $1,658 was $620 aore. 
This higher parental coatribation is one of the clearest aeasures of the 
financial sacrifices these low-iacoae pareata aade. Indeed, it represented 
over 25 percent of their average incoae, coapared to 15.6 percent of average 
faaily incoae at the Ihiivarsity, 10.2 percent at the State University, and. 
10.7 percent at the Cii aaii nl ty Colleges. 

Nevertheless, the $3,050 difference was reduced to a direct out-of-pocket 
difference of $490 for students and their parenta through financial aid. 
More than half of the difference — $1,589 — was aade up through grant 
aid — the greats at iikkrpea^t institutions for these 'stu<tents averaging 
$3,974; at the University, $2,385. The rest caaw froa long-tera loan obliga- 
tions. I.ow-inco»e undergraduates at Independent institutions borrowed an 
average of $1,963, coapared to $990 at the University and $846 at the State 
University. Their grester loan obligations did not represent iaaediate 
out-of-pocket coats but they did aean that in the long run when theae studeats 
graduated they would owe between $8,000 and $10,000 upon receiving their 
JipLoaa or approxiaately twice that of their public univeraity counterparts. 
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MEETING THE COSTS OF FINANCIALLY DEPENDENT 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS FROM MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES 



For purposes of illustratioa* '*Biddle-inco«e" faailies are defined here as 
those with iacoiMS betiieeo $24,000 and S35,999 per year. Data on families 
with incoMs of fro« $36,000 to $47,999 are not Mrkedly different. 

CiiBMiinirT Collet - State Ifai versify Differences ; As Display, 38 shows, the 



average coat to attend a State University caa^us rather than a Coawmity 
College was $1,427 for fall-tiM uadargraduatet fro« «iddla-iaco» faaiilies — 
virtually the saaw as that for studeats fr«« low-iocows faailies. Over $385 
of this difference was aade up directly by State University students the«- 
selves in the fora of higher average contributions, and they undertook an 
additional $154 iadirect contribution in the fom of future increased loan/ 
obligations. Their parents contributed an average of $708 aidre than tbalr 
CoMunity College counterparts. Altogether, nearly twice as ouch of the 
additional cost was wade up by direct * student and parent out.-of-pocket 
paynents of $1,093, conpared to $460 for low-inco« students and parents. 
Grant aid nade up the renaining $1M} cost difference. 

State University - University of California Differences ; The average cost 
difference for nlddle-incoM undergraduates between » attending the State 
University and the University of California wa« $1,747. The direct added 
cost to University students was $260, and that to their parents was $894. 
Their parents' con»r ribution of $2,546 required l*^* expenditure of 8.4 percent 
of their faailies' average incoM. colored to 5.5. percent at ^e State 
University. The other one-third of the difference was covered by( increased 
financial aid — an average of $369 in additional grants and $224 ifi additional 
loans . 



DISPLAY 38 Avermgm Amount of Financial Support for 
Full-Time Financial li/-Dependent Students in Each 
segmant from Families with Incomes of $24,000 to $35,999 



Source 

Loan 

Grant 

Parent 

Student 

Total 



l^MMRinlty 



$ 



404 
73 
944 
1,206 
2,627 



State 
University 

$ 558 
253 
1,652 
1,591 
4,054 



University of 
California 

$ 7^2 
622 
2,546 
1,851 
5,801 



Independent 
Institutions 

$1,833 
2,982 
3,316 
1,835 
9,966 
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Uttiyersity of California * Iodgp«i<tetit iMtitution Dif ^ereaces ; Average 
expeaditures of leiddle-iacoM atiKteats at California's independent colf^es 
and univeraitiea vere $4,165 awre than at tlie University of California. 
This difference in cost between the two segments was $1,100 aore than for 
low^incoM students, due in large part to the tendency of siiddle- income 
undergraduates to attend aM»re expensive iiKlependent instituticms on average 
than low-incooie stuitents. The higher cost of attending an inde|H?ndent 
institution than the Itoiversity of California was not ande up by students 
directly, since the average cMtribution of students was virtually identical 
in the two segisents. As with lowlncoM faedlies, the difference in direct 
out-of- pocket costs wnsl horae l»y parents, who contrilmted $3(316, co^^red 
to $2,546 at the University. Since their average incow was nearly identical 
to that of Ihiiversity fMuLlies, their contribntion coMuned 11 percent of 
tUeir incoae, coapared to 8.4 percent of University faaily incoae. 

While the hi^ costs of iadep«Mient institutions compared to the University 
of California Clearly ii^sed greater teirdena on aiddle-incooe parents, 
substantially greater jrant aid at these institutions telped narrow the 
price gap conaicterably. Their stutoits received an ai^rage of $2,982 in 
grant assistance, or $2,360 aore than similar students at the University. 
In all, this increased grant aid covered aore than half of the overall cost 
difference between the two segaents, irtiile iacreaaed ii3»lebtedness sude up an 
additional $1»0S1 of the overall gap. This indebtediwss presaited soac of 
the saae long-tens pnAleM for students froa aiddle^incoae faailies that it 
did for those froa Isw-incoaa fMiilies, yet the co^ined effects of increased 
loan and grant aid reduced the cost difference between independent institu* 
tions and the University to $870 for these aiddle^lncooe students. 



MEETING THE COSTS OF FINANCIALLY DEPENDENT 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS FROM HiqH^IJlCOME FAMILIES 



Aaong full*tiae dependent undergraduates froa faailies with mcoaes of 
$60,000 or Mre, over three*^ fourths of the cost of attending aore expensive 
institutions was borne by stttd«its and their faailies theMelves, with 
f iaancial aid covering only soae of the added cost. 

Coaaunity College - State University Differences ; Display 39 shows that the 
average expenses of full-tiSMi undergraduates froa higb-iocoae faailies was 
$1,S6S aore at the State Uniw^rsity than at tte Coammity Colleges. The 
difference between tto tvo segaents in average grants for these students was 
negligible, and the dif femes in loans which played only a saall part in 
aeeting these students* costs of attendance in either seyeent was scarcely 
$100. Instead* $4S3 of thm added cost of attending a State University 
c0^mpuB was paid for directly by the students ttoMelves, the rasaifiing 
$1,266 was contributed by their psrents. 

» 

State University - University of California Differences : In a siailar 
fashion » less than $200 of the $1»478 higher cost for students friMi high** 
incMMs faailies to attend the Un^^versity at California Instead of the State 
University was aade up by increased loan or grant aid« University students 
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thcMclvM coatritmted an average of only $117 aore tovard the costs of 
their education than did their counterparts at the State University. On the 
other hand, their parents contributed $1,165 aore than sisiilar State Univer^ 
sity faailies. The average contribution of ttese high<^ incim parents vas 
higher in absolute terM than that of aiddle-incMe families, but it repre- 
sented a slightly svsller percentage of average incow at the University, 
6.7 percent, cc^ared to 8.4 percent; and at the State University, 5*0 
percent, CMpared to 5*5 perctet. 

University of California * Indeyendent Institution Differences ; The average 
student eamenses oi full-tiae undergra<huites froa high«*inco«e fasdlies was 
$10,634 nr independent colleges and universities and $6,425 at the University 
of California. Approximately $550 of this $4,309 difference wss made up by 
larger loans to independent institutiim students, si|(d $406 war «ade up by 
higher grant aid. IiKtependent institution students vere called upon to 
contribute just $62 aore than their University of California counterparts, 
but their parents contributed an average of $3,290 aore $7,740 in all 
toward their childrens^ education. 



DISPLAY 39 Average Aiaouaz of FinmnciaJ Support for 
Full'Time Financial lyDependent Students in Each 
Segment from Families with Incomes of $60,000 and Above 



Source 

Loan 

Grant 

Parent 

Student 

Total 



Cc^^nity 
Colleges 

$ 134 
9 

2,019 
820 
2,982 



State 
University 

$ 240 
49 
3,285 
1,273 
4,847 



University of 
Cal Ifornia 

$ 373 
112 
4,450 
1,390 
6,325 



Independent 
Institutions 

$ 924 
518 

7,740 

1,452 
10,634 
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MEETING THE COSTS OF FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS WITH INCOMES UNDER $12,000 

AflNias »elf-»upporting full-tiae ■tudeats in 1982, thos- earning less than 
$12,000 cfMprised the largest group, accounting for nearly 60 percent of the 
total in the CoMnity Colleges, 63 percent in the State University, 82 
percent in the University, and nearly 70 percent in the independent institu- 
tions. For this reason and because their financial needs are generally 
greater than those of self-supporting students with higher mcoaes, their 
college-going costs wrrant particular attention. 

CoMunity College - State University Differencjss: Independent full-tiae 



undergraduates with inches under $12,000 spent $1,057 aore at the State 
University th«i at the Cwnity Colleges, as Display 40 shows. Approxiaately 
one-fourth of this difference was wde up by a $250 higher contribution frosi 
State diversity students thewelves. Parental contributions were »ini«l 
and their difference between the two segnents was just $62. The najor 
difference in the financial burden faced by State University students was 
their $498 higher indebtedness. The resMining cost gap was closed by $37i 
in additional grant assistance. 

State University - University of California Differences: The average cost 
difference between the State University and University of California for 
fuU-tiise self-supporting undergraduates was $1,267. Hone of this difference 
resulted in greater direct out-of-pocket expenditures by University students. 



DISPLAY 40 Aveiagre Aaount of FinMcial Support for 
Full'Time red&rally^lodepeadent Students in Each 
Segment with Incomes Under $12,000 by Source of 
support, 1962^83 



Source 

Loan 

Grant 

Parent 

Student 

Total 



ComNjnlty 
Colleges 

$ 949 
700 
269 
2,358 
4,276 



State 
University 

$1,447 
1,071 
207 
2,608 
5,333 



University of 
California 

$1,990 
1,857 
244 
2,509 
6,600 



Independent 
Institutions 

$2,898 

3,824 
314 

3,234 
10,270 
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however. Indeed, the average coatrxbutioa of University students averaged 
SlOO less than that of State University students* Since parental contribu- 
ticns were slniaal and varied by $37, the entire difference was made up by 
additional financial aid for University students, who received $786 wore in 
grant assistance and borrowed S543 »ore than their State University counter- 
parts. While these loans clearly constituted a greater long-term financial 
obligation that could grow to ov#?r $2,000 in additional indebtedness by 
graduation, they did not is^pose any greater i«Bwdiate financial burden on 
University students. 

University of California - Independent Institution Differences : Low-incooe 
self-supporting undergraduates at ind^endent institutions had $3,670 nore 
expenses than their University of California counterparts. They paid $725 
of this difference directly, while the rest was laade up by greater gvan^ and 
loan aid — an average of $1,967 oore in grants and $908 aore in loan obli- 
gations. Like financially dependent students ft€m low- and middle** income 
faaiilies, ttey thus faced the likelihood of thousands of dqllars of indebted- 
ness by the ttme they graduated. 



BEYOND COST ISSUES TO GENERAL ISSUES OF STUDENT FINANCE 

So far, this report has examined the financial circuanstances of California 
undergraduates, the costs involved in their college attendance, and the 
different ways that they and their families are aieeting those costs. Several 
issues reisain, however, that could not be resolved by existing data or that 
fell beyond the insediate focus of this report. Sqim of these issues concern 
student financial aid policy and practice that will be examined in the next 
Comission report in this series, scheduled for coa^letion later this spring; 
but they are sufficiently l^ortant to be noted here, even though they will 
be discussed at greater depth later. 

Differences in Definition of Student Dependency 

First, the SEARS data used as a basis for this present report suggest that 
differences in State and federal definitions of student dependency affect as 
many as 5 to 10 percent of California's undergraduates. These students are 
treated as financially dependent by the State and its financial aid programs 
because t*.-?y have received support from their families within the past two 
or three years, but they would be treated as independent or self supporting 
by the federal governawnt because they received no such aid during the past 
year and a half. 

All of the ramifications of this definitional difference are not clear at 
this time and deserve a fuller investigation. For exaiq>le, the SEARS data 
seem to indicate that some students may in fact be on their own financially 
even though they are considered financially dependent. They arc assumed to 
have certain parent^ resources available to them when applying for State 
aid thereby affecting their ability to demonstrate need and the amount of 
aid, if any, they receive. 
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FurthersM^rc* othsr 8tud«ota yho are adjudged to be mdependeat by federal 
criteria appear to cMe Croa fMiiliea that could well afford to help pay the 
coat of their education — and lAo are eligible for federal aid that would 
be denied theA if they wre treated as dependent students. This definition 
of dependency has sparked liii^ly debate at the national level because of the 
substantial increase in the percentage of Pell Grant recipients each year 
who !«re classified as financially Independent, but the actual character and 
disvnsions of the problem created for students and the State by differences 
Ln this definition require further study* 



Expected Parental Contributions 

A second issue raised by the ^ARS data but not yet resolved is the question 
of expected parental contributions for dependent and independent students. 
One dimension of tliis issue involves the large percentage differences ajsong 
faisilies at different income levels in the asKiunt of parental incosM^ consumed 
by parental contrilmtions to paying college costs . These differences in 
level of contribution do not appear in'all instances to be progressive* in 
that parental contrihutiona sometiaMis consimied a higher percentage of the 
averajie income of low- income f ami lie- tixan tliey did for middle* and upper- 
incoo^ families. 

Furthermore » within each family income group consistent differences in 
parental contribittioa ra^s appeared be t wee n fMilies having children at 
differently priced institutions. At each income level, families whose 
children sttended more expensive institutions contributed a larger percent- 
age of their income toward educational costs tlian those whose children 
enrolled in less costly institutions* To determine the differences precisely, 
however, would require analysis of detailed income and asset data on individual 
families and calculation of exfwcted contribution rates from actual net or 
discretionary parental income instead of from average parental incoM. 

Another dimension of the issue of parental con'' ribut ions involves differences 
between the expected parental contributions of families to their childrens' 
education and the required student contributxoa-of older married students 
with sisrLlar incomes. The required contribution of these older students is 
considerably higher than that of parents, and this fact raises questions 
that deserve further investigation and discussion. 



Financial Aid Pacicaging 

Information in the previous chapter on different sources of support and 
information in this chapter on the amounts of support front these sources for 
students in different segments from families with the same incc»e and for 
students in the same segment whose families have different incomes raise 
several questions about student financial aid policy and packaging practices. 
For exasqple, in some instances, students with seraingly similar financial 
need meet this need in very different ways, with some financial aid packages 
emphasixing grant assistance with only small loan or work-study components, 





while others are coovrised »aialf of work-study and loan aid. The interval 
response categories of the SEARS questionnaire suike hazardous any attest to 
probe all of the reasons for such differences, but based on additional 
sources of infonsation, such issues will be dealt with in later reports. 



Student Debt 

Related to this packaging issue is the whole question of student indebtedness. 
When loan progruM w«re introduced several decades ago, one aajor concern 
was wbetter students would be willing to borrow to help finance their educa- 
tion. In recent years « however, concern has aounted that students may be 
too willing to borrow and that aany are incurring debts that they will find 
difficult to repay after graduation* Tte SEARS data do not provide oany 
answers to this concern, but the wide use of Guaranteed Student Loan aid, 
particularly at high-*cost institutions, points to the need to .exasine the 
whole question of acctomilated indebtedness aaong California undergraduates 
and to detensine what constitutes a manageable debt Inirden- Further research 
into this issue is also is^rtant at the graduate and professio^l school 
level because of the particularly large role that loans play in financing 
these advanced levels of education. 



Access and Choice 

Finally, information in this report on the role of various sources of finan* 
cial support in reducing the cost of attendance in different segrcnts draon- 
strates the tremendous importance of financial aid in reducing these cost 
differences, sMiking higher education accessible to all undergraduates, and 
assuring a choice of institutions for students with limited personal and 
family funds* If thm possibility of access to four-year institutions in 
general and to high^coat universities in particular is to be preserved for 
all low-income and flwiny middle- incosMS undergraduates as well, adequate 
financial aid resourcen are essential* Recent cutbacks in federal financial 
aid programs and in eligibility for Pell Grants and Guaranteed Student 
Loans, as well as th^ limited increases in State funding for its financial 
aid programa in recent years, raise serious questions about the present and 
future adequacy of financial aid. Further, the critical rvle of *rant and 
loan funds in helping undergraduates attend independent institutions makes 
it essential to examine closely the factors that affect eligibility for aid 
of all undergraduates and those that affect the distribution of the limited 
number of State grants to needy undergraduates in the different segs^nts* 
These topics, too, will be a part of the Commission's subsequent report on 
California financial aid. 
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APPENDIX A 



Student Expenses and Resources Survey 



This Appendix provides on pp. 82-«4 a copy of the SEARS question- 
naire that was used for the 1982-83 study. In addition, lists of 
participating institutions in each segsent, thexr saaple size, 
amber of responses, and response rates are provided on pages 
85-88 . 
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California Student Aid Coiwnission 


C5AC 


RcLcarc* 




SEARS 1983 










Particioatino California ComrHinity Colleqes 






School 
Co<3e 


School Name 


Sample 
Size 


fkMtibeT of 
Responses 


Percent 


2001 


College of the Canyons 


308 


83 


26.9«i 


2002 


Cerritos College 


1,760 


437 


24 . B% 


2003 


Columbia College 


500 


183 


61.0*'. 


200^ 


Contra Costa College 


682 


188 


27.6?i 




Cuyamaca College 


300 


99 


33. 


2006 


£i Camino College 


2,13i 


470 


22. "jS 




Crossmont College 


1 ,l4i 


270 


23. 6^ 


:oaa 


Martnell College 


616 


127 


20. 6». 


200'? 


Inpenal Valley College 


530 


21 


6.4': 


201U 


Lassen College (not completed in time; 


— 


0 


- 


2011 


Long Beach City College 


2,244 


746 


33.2". 


2012 


Los Angeles Pierce College 


1,760 


39S 


22.4'- 


2C15 


College of Mann 


990 


249 




201- 


Mendocino College 


330 


56 


M.Q% 




Mission College 


66;'; 


130 


19.7'-. 


2i/l'. 


Oh lone College 


63c 


1^2 


23 . 


7'j1 ' 


Orange Coast Collegp 


2.244 


2': 7 


1 2 . b V 




Palo Verde College 


300 


33 


1 1 .Q'o 


:'}]! 


Zolleqe of San Mateo 


1,210 


3-, 3 


:■■.}. 


202U 


Sjntu Ana C'^ilege 


1 .re 






2G21 


Sk.iine College 


tit 




♦ . ■ 


Z'jz: 


Ventura College 


1 . 


V/, 




2U2 3 


West Valley College 


1 , 3-^2 


31- 








22,10'; 
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9/6/83 



C5AC Research 



California Student Aid Coiwnissxan 
SCARS 1''83 

Participating California State Univergitv Canyuses 



Saniple Nunbcr of 



U0O9 




Size 


Responses 


Percent 






212 


65 


3U . 7"» 




C51J Chico 


1,000 


323 


32. 3\ 




rSU [^Mninauez Hills 


552 


18a 


33.3. 




CSL) Fresno 


1,555 


s-n 


3.!. 2'. 


■•WW 


C5U, Fullerton 


1,481 


455 


30.7'o 


4U Jo 




759 


221 


Z'K Pi 




ecu t t\r\n fkm^anH 


1,959 


781 


39.9:, 




r CI 1 ff» f K f* 4 rlfiA 


1,804 


731 


no.y. - 




LbUf bacramenco 


1,495 


56? 


38. T, 




CSC, San Bernardino 


337 


121 


33.9'b 


4011 


San Diego State University 


2,091 


717 


34 . 3"o 


4012 


San Francisco State University 


1,60U 




29. 3 -i 


4013 


CPSU, San Luis Obispo 


953 


394 


41 .3 . 


4nu 


Sonoma State IMiversity 


366 


13'i 


43.2''o 


4J1 


CSC, Stanislaus 


286 


r'>. 








16,4''Q 




y .y. 



Non-part icipating C5U campuses: 

Humbol t 
Los Angeles 
Pomona 
San Jose 
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9/6/83 



C5AC Research 



Caiiforma Student Aid Ccnmissxon 
SCARS 1983 

Participating t^versitv of California Cawyuseo 



Code 
3001 
3002 
5003 
3004 
300^ 
3006 
3007 
3008 
3009 



Sanple Ni^i^r of 



School ftorae 



[JC, Berkeley 
UC, Oavis 
UC, Irvine 
UC, Los Angeles 
UC, Riverside 
UC, San Oiego 
UC, San Francisco 
UC, Santa Sarbara 
UC, Santa Cruz 



Size 


Re^ty^es 


Percent 


1.531 


614 




1,497 


752 


50.2** 


1,49U 


630 


42.35 


1.505 


>55 


36. 


1,476 






1,473 




3 ? 


- . 1,0!>6 


579 




1,438 


i7} 


46 . 3'« 


1.232 


i,63 


37.6.0 


12,6<»'i 


5,5'C 


43 . i% 
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9/6/83 



^li forma Student /Ud Coiwiission 

Slim 1987 
ParticipatArai AICCU Inatitutions 



tSAC Research 



School 
Code 

5001 
5002 
5<K33 
5004 
5005 
5006 
5007 
5008 
5(K)9 
5010 
5011 
5012 
5015 
5014 
5015 
5016 
5017 
5018 
5019 
502U 
5021 
5022 
5025 
5024 
5025 
5026 
5027 
5028 
5029 
5050 
' 5051 
5052 
5055 
5054 
5055 
5056 
5057 
5058 
5059 
5040 



Sample Nw^ier of 



School Nauw 



Azusa Pacific University 
Biola University 

California Institute of the Arts 
California inatitute of Technology 
Califomii Lutheran College 
Chapman College 
ClarMKmt Craifciate School 
Clarsmont NeKanria College 
Cog9t«sll Colle^ 
College of Notre Oame 
D(»ninican College of San Rafael 
Golden Gate University 
Harvey Mudd College 
Holy mnes College 
Lona Linda University 
Loyola NBryfMunt University 
NirytROunt Palos Verdea College 
Manlo Colle^ / 
Mills College / 
Monterey Inst, of International Studies 
Mount St. Mary's Coljl*ge 
ftorthrop University/ 
Occidental Collage 
Pepperdine University (Malibu; 
Pitzer College 
Point Lomi Col sqe 
Pomona College 

Saint Mary's College of California 
San Franciaco Art Institute 
Scripps College 
Stanford University 
University of La Verne 
University of the Pacific 
University of Redlands 
University of San Diego 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Sojthern California 
West.itont College 
Whittier College 







Percent 


90 




38.9 - 


287 


129 


44. V?. 


727 


58 


25.45; 

& ^ e V 'w 


i ou 


IDA 


58 9& 


2nn 


95 


47 






34 5?i 






53 0*5 


1 7C 


95 






i:5 


22 5X 


2nr 


72 


36 [j^ 


2nn 


Ow 






n 






85 


50,3*i 


200 


89 

w ^ 


44,5«£ 


son 


146 


29.2% 


www 


173 


21 .6S 


200 

J» WW 


32 


16. OS 


210 

^ f w 


81 

w • 


38.6!fe 


250 


98 


39. 2\ 


200 


61 


- 50.5^ 


200 


104 

f w~ 


52.D"o 




0 

w 




250 


39 






262 


41 .7"*, 


20n 

4*w\i 


5M 




200 


7S J 




ISO 


99 


w w • ^ * 


268 


^16 


43.. Vi 


70 


15 


21.4°. 


264 


57 


21 .^/i 


1,200 


557 


44.c*c 


137 


29 




550 


101 


23. 


125 


32 


25. i'. 


360 


152 


42.2'a 


^81 


U9 


25.6?i 


711 


295 


aO.I'o 


2,700 


650 


24.1% 


96 


40 


41. 7», 


2C7 


50 


24.2"- 


13,54ti 


4,470 


55.^ . 
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AFPetfDIX B 



Unweighted and Weighted Responses to the 
t982»83 SUtc^t £xsieiis«B and Rdsources Survey 



This is provides s coi^risoa of Uw. stit^t dtaracterlstics of tlie 

SEARS rt Ideate id esch sfljpeat Co the tfeigbted responses tised by the 
CosMissioa staff to the ^^eperstioa of this cspoct. Tte respoi^ent 
distrihtttic ^s hoth in atabes sad perceatsse are pronded for each of the 
follotfiat cL .rscteristics: credit load, ethnicity, «ge groop, sad gesder. 
For the Cslifocaia Coaaaaity CoIi^iBS, the Cslifovsia Ststa fhiiversity, 
aad the Ihiiversity of Calif orais the petfceatsge distrihutioes for these 
studeat charscteristies ia the wi^ited respeases corresyind to the mom 
distribotioas' of stadaats ia the Fsllsl9S2 tern. 



TABLE 1 



Uiamightmd mad Weighted JtesjKussss, 
califomim Commmitv Colleges 



Cat«»ry 

•<Wit-tesd 
fuLl-Tiae 
6.0 to 11.9 Uaits 
Under 6.0 Units 
NMcredit 
Unknoim 
Totsl 

Ethaicity 

AsiSB 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Other 

Unhttovn 



Survey t^oondents 
MuBher Rarcent 



1»732 
1,624 
1.707 
332 
57 
5,452 



491 
ISu 
359 
4,181 
184 
57 



Rasponsas 
Percent 




32.1 


1,254 


23.0 


30.1 


1,428 


26.2 


31.6 


2,117 


38.8 


6.2 


652 


12.0 








100.0 


5 ,452 ' 


100. 0 


9.1 


455 


8.3 


3.3 


469 


8.6 


6.7 


712 


13.1 


77.5 


3,442 


63.1 


3.4 


373 


6.9 






mm 



Age Group 

19 Aad Under 

20 to 24 
25 to 29 
30 to 39 

40 And Above 
Unknown 



782 
1,397 

931 
1,144 
1,144 
54- 



14.5 
25.9 
17.2 
21.2 
21.2 



1,030 
1,464 
908 
1,011 
1,038 



18.9 
26.9 
16.7 
18.5 
19.0 



Gender 
Hale 
Fesale 
Unknown 



2,238 
3,157 
57 



41.5 
58.5 



2.470 
2,982 



45.3 
54.7 



Source: 1982-83 Student Expenses and Resources Survey, and California 
Postsecondary Education Coaaission staff reweighting. 
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TABtS 2 Vmmighted mad Weighted Sespenses, 290:^83 SEAMS Daft 
Cmlifomia State University Uadergraduatea 



Suryy Respomtents We<^it«l Responses 



Ceteoory 


Nuater 


Nircent 




l^rcefi 


Credit-Load 










Fuli-Tiee 


3,729 


78.9 


3.417 


72.0 


Part-Tiae ' 


W6 


21.1 


1,326 


28.0 


Unkrowa 


18 








Total 


4.743 


100.0 


4.743 


100.0 


EUtaicity 






527 


11.1 


Aaian' 


475 


10.1 


Black 


223 


4.7 


309 


6.5 


Hispanic 


309 


6.6 


440 




Mkitm 


3,54« 


75.2 


3,160 


66.6^ 


Otiier 


162 


3.5 


307 


6.5 




26 








Afte Grow 






877 


18.5 


19 and Under 


719 


15.2 


20 to 24 


2,S39 


53.7 


2,553 


53.9 


2S to 29 


714 


15.1 


690 


14.6 


30 to 39 


537 > 


11.4 


441 


9.3 


40 aftd Above 


216 


4.6 


177 


3.7 


Unkiiotni 


18 
















48.9 


Hale 


2,090 


44.2 


2.318 


Feaale 


2,635 


55.8 


2,425 


51.1 


Uoknown 


18 






mm 



Source: 1982-83 Stodeat Ex^eaaas ai»i Resources Survey And Calif omis 
Postsecoodary Educatioa CoaiBisaioa staff rei^ighting. 
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TABLE 3 Ummigttmd nd Mqhtmd iUispoasaa, 1982'83 SEARS iXata 
aaivermity of Cmlifornim UndargraduatBS 





Surv«v Rtsoom^ts 




^9^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

tWSIKHISIIf 


Catwwry 




rarcafit 


Ntiab«r 


Percent' 


Credit-Load 










Full-TiM 


3,696 


96.1 


3,543 


91.8 


P«rt-TiM 


150 


3.9 


318 


8.2 


lioiracNfA 


IS 








Total 


3,«61 


100.0 


3.861 


100.0 


Ktliaicity 


S3(4 




619 


16.0 


Asian 


13.9 


Black 


92 


2.4 


t 127 


3.3 


Bispaaic 


184 


4.8 


232 


6.0 


Iftite 


2,924 


76.1 


2,683 


69.5 


•Otter 


110 


2.8 


200 


5-1 




17 






«*• mm 



A |CC"CgOMP 

19 And Umler 

20 to 24 
25 to 29 
30 to 39 

40 and Above 
Unknown 



1,339 


34.8 


1,397 


36.2 


2,093 


54.3, 


2.147 


55.6 


244 


6.3^ 


199 


5.2 


122 


3.2 


90 


2.3 


54 


1.4 


28 


0.7 


9 









Gmder 

Hale 1,716 44.6 1,970 51.0 

FcMle 2,130 55.4 1,891 49.0 

Unknown 15 



Source: 1982-83 Student Expenses and Resonrces Survey and California 
Postpecondary Education Cooniaaion staff reweighting. 
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TAMIK 4 . tfmmighted *ae§ Wmi^ted Uttsponsas, 1962^83 SEARS Aat«, 
jjxtepeiKteat Xnatitutioaa 



Cauoory 




RttDOfldWitS 


Mt{4^t6d flesDonias 
Nuib«r rarctnt 








. 








2,636 


91.2 


2,284 


79.0 ' 




254 


8.8 


609 


21.0 




18 


— 


15 


mm 


Total 


2,908 


100.0 


2,908 


100.0 


BUwicity * 




- 


238 


8.2 




279 


9.7 


Black 


139 


3.5 


172 


5.9 


Sisiwoic 


221 


7.7 


. 213 


7.4 


White 


a, 155 


74.7 


2,206 


76.2 


Otter ' 


72 


2.5 


65 


2.3 




22 




14 










849 


29.3 


19 and ' 


1,031 


35.7 


20 to 24 


\l.518 


52.5 


1,483 


51.2 


23 to 29 


140 


4.8 


145 


5.0 


30 to 39 


131 


4.5 


273 


9.4 


40 and Abova 


71 


2.5 


148 


5.1 


IteiDBOwa 


17 




10 




Gendar 








42.3 


ftola 


1,242 


43.0 


1,225 


FaMla 


1,648 


57.0 


1,668 


37.7 


Uakno«m 


18 




15 


a»«o 



Source; 1982083 Studeat Bxpaaaaa aad lasourcaa Survey and California 
Postsecofldary E^cation Coaaiision ftaff rewai^tiag. 
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AmifDIX c 

CaapsriBon d 882-83 SEARS tncOBM Data with Other Incoiae Data 



Staff of tbm C«lifonii« fQBtMCM^ry Edtocaticm Canistios syoat m coaai^r- 
«bl6 Mwtaat of timt ct— taint the i9a2->83 miS iafotaatiott oa cte-iMMie of 
Ht'Mstmlly dayandmt «a4 £«^^«atat otateU for both aoMoi^ted aaray 
taapoadoata aad mUmv c a walgh ttat tfco data to rafloct thm kBova ccedic load» 
•ga, atteicity, md ms tfiatribatioa io each pabllc aa#Mat. Coacanied 
^ottt cte- peaaibla affact 4if gaip a aaa biaaaa rnvm aftar tiiia raneiibtias, 
ataff luut at t aa yt a d Co farfoca Maxaal mli^ief dMcln aieravar poiaibla to 
detaittlM idiathar Iwi-iaron atadMita axa laidan^nHHmted ia tte SIMilS 
data. Thia fuaatioa ia iparticalarif iopbrtaat witk ceqpact to tte Cumai ty 
Collogaa iMeaaaa of tte tai^ nurt»ar of loifia^ae and etfaalc Minority 
■tifitoata that tbaaa «illa|^ bave tradltiimally wtved. - 



CXMPARISON OF SEARS DATA 

WITH HELD RESEAROi CORPORATION DATA 



To taat tka reaaoaabXaaaaa aa^ plaaaibility of the cawai^tad SSABS data, 
•taff haa eoi^arad it^o^-tha data oa Cuaaimlty Collofe stadmit iacoMS ob- 
taiMd fraii a ipaciarifrvay of Califoraiau coaductad for tha Coamaity 
Collata Chaaealler*8 Offica by tha Fiald Iteaaarcfa Corporatioa ia 1979. Thia 
aaalyaia waa haaad oa tha Field aorvay raaalta yabliahed by tha Ghaacallor'a 
Office ia iU October 1979 r^rt, A Sumw of California Public Attitades 
Toi>ard the California Cu a wm i l ty CoHage» . 

Of the 3.190 reafoadaata to tha Fiald aarvay, 8.2 percent (262 cee po nd en ta) 
Mere thea earolled in a CalifomU ( gpa a i i ni ty Collate. Of thia t^^* 217 
reapoi^tolta aaaaared tha faaatieea oa 1978 boaaebeld .iacone posed by the 
Field 8eteacch Gorporatioa. Accordint to infocnatioa coataiaed ia Table 1-2 
oa pate 3 of the Oattcallor'a Offica report, 14.3 perceat of tboae reip e aden ta 
earolled in 1979 caiM fron faniliea with houaehold inconea of i»der $7,500. 
Another 9.2 percefit mira in tte $7,500 to $9,999 booaehold incoae range. 
Totetber then, 23.5 perceat of the reapoaitenta attendint Conmmity Collates 
U 1979 had faaily Itcoms for the 1978 iaeone year of tmder $10,000. 

Clearly, incone diatribntion of atadenta enrolled in 1979 shoold not be 
cenpared to that of studenta enrolled 'n 1983 without adjuatint for the 
chantea in faaily incoaes in the State over the intervenint years. This 
sdjustaent can be a^ frsa data pi^liabed aanoally by tbe California Depatt- 
aent of Finance on the iacoae of California faailies, based on a survey of 
California faoaseholda. Baaed on theae data. Table 5 on pa^ 9A sboas the 
growth ia faaily inceaw between 1978 and 1982 for all fMilies and for 
fsnilies whose head of bouaehold ia between 40-54 years of ate. Median, 
aeaa, and first quartile iacoae Infonaation is included for both %toup» for 
both years. 
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TABLE 5 J'uiiig* lACoaR of CMlifomim's Popalstiotkf 197$ mad 
1982 ^ 

■ . )• 

IMiM $12,564 $17,850 42.11 

Hem $15,617 $22,W 437% 

Fint QMrtiU $ 6,644 $8,101 37.« 

T<«ilf^ mth WmwA 40-54 

Itedim ; , $20,501 $28,735 40.n 

HMO $M,427 02,434 44.6X 

First OuartiU $U,034 $17,067 41.8% 

Sourca: Fopolstios Icsmrcli dkUt, ntyactMat «f Flames 

4la«lnfes aaccUtsd iadivi4n«|9 cmidisc ia mm bomteld m senate tailis*. 



Slaca tlw staff*! osaeani «aa witH tte yc^artioa af ls«r-iacem fa^lUs, 
tiM first ^rtila fifocaa «ata tiM asat sppcopriata to asa. lbs CMllaa 
wiMss tead of teasahol4 ia bataam 40 sad 54 jpsaxs of Sfa «mld ba tte aost 
mtoariata esamviaoa fKaiv foe fiasaeisUy dayaadmt Ceanity Collata 
^tadmU, ahila tiM "AU VsaiUaa" aatafocy aaitld ba tte bmt '^^J^^f 
iadaaaadmt stadaata. SiaM dspsfldancy stataa ««ss aot iaeladad ia tte Fisld 
MjP»iy7i»«i»^ tte -All Fs^liaa- first qpsrtiU iaeraasaa ma 



«lja.t Urn iacsM cstatorias for tte graatH ^ l^^J^^!^J^^^^ 
•ad 1882. Ifcis adjastwat raisad tte "Balaw $f ,•>»" fteily imeamm cstagory 
in 1978 to "Balow $13,699" ia 1982. 

To Comoro tte iacom distritetim of C oa mai ty Collsfa stndmts ia tte 
1982-83 Sum sarvay to tte family inema data ttm tte Tj*5f 
ttea Tirr r***^ tte i^ter of fiasacially dayeadaat stadmts (ss defiaad by 
tte fadarsl gomramat) atesa yOraats liad iacoms of aadar $12,000, ylas tte 
proporUm of Um $12,000 to $17,999 cstatory ttet fall tetmm $1 2,<M» sad 
$13,699. It parfecmd tte asm cslcalstioas for finmcislly isdap aa^ t 
stttdmts, oaiaa stadmt aad spoaaa iacom rstter thm ysrmtal iacom. 
Table 6 oa yata 97 stem tte 1982-83 MRS omrsll iacom distributim of 
Comnaity Collate stateta. Tte miri^rs ia esch iacom cstaiory sra tesad 
on tte SEARS resyoasm sftar cami^tiag to correct for teoim respoase 
biases U etteiaty, credit losd, sge, sad ^ader, bat tefore tte sa^le m 
weighted to reflect tte total earollmat of tte collates. 



Coaasriog tte yropertim of low-iacom stadmts stteadiag tte Comaaity 
Collates ia tteae tm stadim sagtmts stroagly ttet loa-iacom studeats are 
not uadarrapresmtad ia tte 1982-83 SSAR8 data. Tte relative proportioa of 
•tudmts f rm. low-iacom fellies tes cbsnt^ very little tetwaen 1978 aad 
1982 wbm tte trtmh iM imilj iacom is tstea Uto sccoaat. Ia fact, tte 
parcaatstss tern iacrused sligi^tly - frm 23.5 percent la the Field surray 
to 26.1 percmt ia tte 1982-83 MRS survey. 

i -86- 
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TABLS € DiMtriJbutioa d £ov-Jiiea«s stwieata in thm Cstlifomia 
Coantaitsr Co2l9g»s, 1983 

Fc^inl Ftteral 
SaafU (If) 2,475 2,977 5,452. 



$U,000 4S6 756 1,2U 

>X2,0Q0-$U,«99 90 120 210 

Total OBder $13,699 ' 544 876 1,422 

tkOmt $12,000 i.4% 13.9% 22.2% 

$12,000-$U.699 1.6 2.2 3.8 

Total Vadmt $13,699 10.0 16.1 26.1 

Soorco: 1982-83 ffiARS d«t«. 



la MB, tkm rmigbtod 1982-83 SABS data abow no tecliao la tlie relatiw 
pro^rtioB of lov-^coaa atudeata teiag acmd by tbe Cn — iinU y Colleges 
siace 1978. tkmf atov that 26,1 peremt of tte 8IAR8 reapoi^enti aad 23.5 
perceat of tbe Field Server reapea deat a wen low-iacoee stttdeats. ladeed, 
over 305,000 Calif oraiaas vltli faaily iacoMoa of tta^r $12,000 eere being 
served by Uieae cellegea in 1982-83. 
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